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MODERN    HUMANISM 


Pico  della  Mirandola,  panegyrist  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
wrote  in  his  "On  the  Dignity  of  Man,"  "Whatever  seeds  each 
man  cultivates  will  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  him."  Mirandola  wrote 
during  the  high  tide  of  Humanism  and,  the  application  of  Neo- 
Platonism,  the  philosophy  to  which  he  as  well  as  the  other 
Humanists  subscribed,  would  enable  man,  by  developing  his  inner 
spiritual  and  intellectual  capacities,  to  unite  in  spiritual  ecstasy 
with  God  during  this  life.  Merely  dwelling  on  Mirandola's  major 
premise — the  inestimable  capacity  of  man — pared  of  the  extreme 
development  which  was  characteristic  of  all  phases  of  the  Renais- 
sance, provides  a  theme  most  definitely  applicable  today. 


From  all  sides,  in  all  areas  of  our  civilization,  the  cry  is  that 
Americans  are  an  indifferent  people.  The  enterprising,  indepen- 
dent individual  so  characteristic  of  America  in  her  early  years 
has  been  replaced  by  the  hollow  man.  Americans  of  today  are 
outwardly  orientated,  drawing  nothing  from  their  own  inner 
spiritual  reserve.  We  have  become  a  mass,  thriving  on  medic  )crit}', 
nowhere  seeking  b}'  individual  development  to  excel. 

The  development  of  four  years  of  a  liberal  arts  education 
should,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  give  a  certain  perspective  on  life. 
The  position  of  each  one  of  us  in  society  will  most  definitely  be 
provided  by  the  mere  process  of  four  years  of  education.  But  it 
is  our  inner  development,  the  hard  core  of  personal  self-suffi- 
ciency, that  is  of  greatest  importance.  Man's  identity  and  security 
should  not  flow  from  society;  his  importance  depends  on  the 
development  of  his  individualism.  Once  the  "I"  is  fully  nurtured, 
the  "we"  of  society  will  take  on  a  new  dynamism  and  a  new 
force. 

Once  a  personal  philosophy  of  life  is  achieved,  each  one  of  us 
can  contribute  to  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit  of  creativity  and  all- 
embracing  resourcefulness  that  spurred  on  the  Renaissance  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  spirit  of  humanism  can 
become  modern  in  both  intent  and  content. 

ROSEMARIE  McGRATH  '63 


acting    and    reacting 


Horner:         What!  dost  tliou  blush  at  nine  and  fort}'  for  having  been  seen 
with  a  wench? 

Dorilant:       No,  faith,  I  warrant  'twas  his  wife  he  seated  there  out  of  sight 
for  he's  a  cunning  rogue  and  knows  the  town. 

Harcourt;     He  blushes;  then  'twas  his  wife,  for  men  are  now  more  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  them  in  public  than  with  a  wench. 

—THE  COUNTRY  WIFE  by  William  Wycherly 


This  uninhibited  piece  of  writing  typifies  the  drama  of  the 
Restoration,  a  deliberately  shocking  and  doggedly  immoral  age 
which  spanned  five  decades  between  the  fall  of  Cromwell  and 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

"Restoration"  refers  to  the  return  of  the  monarchy  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  amiable  Charles  II.  Restoration  might 
also  mean  the  return  to  the  spirit  of  olde  Merrie  Englande,  con- 
siderably merrier  than  the  Elizabethans  had  known  it  to  be. 
This  was  England  on  the  rebound  in  reaction  against  the  somber, 
black-garbed  years  of  Puritan  control. 

Cromwell  had  made  his  restrictions  harsh.  Theatres  were 
closed  and  censors  became  so  strict  that  even  Paradise  Lost  was 
threatened  with  suppression.  Charles  II,  prudently  profiting 
from  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  wished  to  please  his 
subjects  and  treat  them  to  a  round  of  gaiety.  He  lessened  restrict- 
ions and,  by  his  own  merry  life,  showed  the  islanders  how  to 
live.  With  frightening  speed,  his  subjects  cast  ofif  habits  they  had 
known  for  half  a  century.  Eagerly,  they  became  gayer  and  freer 
and  looser  than  Englishmen  had  ever  been. 

As  the  nation  goes,  so  goes  the  theatre.  Charles  reopened 
theatres  and  here  too  a  glittering  new  period  began. 

The  Elizabethan  stage,  which  had  played  so  great  a  role  in 
sixteenth  century  England,  was  gone  or  existed  only  in  text- 
books. The  old  playwrights  were  dead  and  newer  English  pens 
had  limited  their  inky  trail  to  allegories,  epics,  poems,  and  pamph- 
lets. Throughout  the  Puritan  period  not  a  single  play  was  pub- 
lished and  if  any  were  written  in  secret,  they  have  been  destroyed 
or    hidden    in    some    unlikely    cache,    for,    despite    centuries    of 


searching  musty  English  attics,  not  a  single  ])iece  of  histrionic 
contraband  has  been  uncovered.  Writers  had  to  start  anew  to 
build  the  theatre  and  for  this  they  needed  a  strong  living  stage 
as  a  guide.  These  new  playwrights  looked  not  to  Shakespeare 
but  across  the  channel  to  France.  Here  they  were  im])ressed  by 
the  Gallic  style — freer  than  anything  e\'er  seen  on  their  own 
stage.  They  began  to  write  and,  within  months,  the  country  was 
flooded  with  plays,  new  and  unusual.  French  influence  had  given 
birth  to  the  drama  which  would  be  characteristic  of  the  period — 
the  "artificial  play — extravagant  tragedy  and  glittering  social 
satire,  worldly,  witty,  and  daring. 

"Artificial"  tragedies,  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  Restoration, 
were  blatantly  overdone  dramas  which  enjoyed  enormous  popu- 
larity. The  vast  majority  of  these  plays  were  such  poor  stuff  that, 
unlike  the  comedies,  they  died  with  the  close  of  the  era.  The 
heroic  tragedies,  as  they  were  known,  provided  sentiment  lacking 
in  the  comedies.  Into  a  few  short  acts,  they  crammed  fantastic 
amounts  of  passionate  love,  terrible  suffering,  and  heart-rending 
sorrow.  Great  crowd  pleasers,  they  often  drenched  the  actors  in 
buckets  of  blood.  Audience,  not  art,  ruled,  and  audiences,  after 
the  gore,  liked  cheery  endings.  Later,  these  too  were  provided  by 
a  frightful  group  of  plays  called  the  tragi-comedies. 

The  pure  tragic  playwrights  were  influenced  by  Corneille, 
the  "founder"  of  artificial  tragedy.  Despite  the  excellence  of  their 
model,  however,  English  imitators  fared  poorly  and  produced 
with  few  exceptions  a  motley  assortment  of  tear-jerkers.  Extreme 
pathos  it  seems  is  the  sphere  of  the  Frenchman  and  when  a 
Britisher  trespasses,  the  result  is  all  too  often  teary  bathos. 

English  heroic  tragedy  is  rescued  from  utter  ingloriousness 
by  two  unbathetic  works — Dryden's  All  for  Love  and  Otway's 
Venice  Preserved.  Dryden  tells  a  fictional  love  story  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  His  real  and  terrible  tragedy  Hes  not  in  the  double 
suicide  or  in  the  fall  of  Egypt,  but  in  the  fact  that  a  man  who 
could  have  lived  so  greatly  had  to  die  by  his  own  hand  in  disgrace 
and  failure. 

Dryden,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  theatre's  most  relial)le 
saving  grace.  Ever  a  journalist  wath  a  somewhat  greedy  love  for 
money,  he  knew  what  the  audience  wanted  and  often  gave  it  to 
them.  Aurang-Zebe,  his  terrible  tragi-comedy,  is  catering  to  the 
crowd  at  its  worst.  This  precursor  of  Steve  Reeves  spectaculars 
could  not  inspire  true  emotion  were  the  audience  composed  of 
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"lu\e-sick  nursemaids  and  liquorish  maiden  aunts."  The  plot 
involves  an  old  and  senile  emperor  who  tires  of  his  young  attract- 
ive wife.  The  emperor,  his  son  Aurang-Zebe,  and  his  stepson, 
Morat,  are  fiercely  in  love  with  a  beautiful  slavegirl  named  Inda- 
mora.  Lechery  abounds  until  the  finale  when  the  emperor  sudden- 
ly has  a  change  of  heart  and  no  longer  desires  Indamora.  This, 
of  course,  pleases  Melisanda,  his  once-neglected  wife.  Morat  dies. 
Indamora  falls  in  love  with  Aurang-Zebe.  They  marry  and,  as  the 
audience  leaves,  are  living  happily  in  their  cozy  little  sheikdom. 

The  ultimate  in  crowd-catering  was  the  tragi-tragi-comed>' 
introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  The  Vestal  Virgin.  This 
unusual  play  provided  two  last  acts.  The  story,  thus,  could  termi- 
nate in  "gutters  ran  red"-type  gore  or,  the  audience  willing,  the 
situation  would  reverse  itself  into  a  joyous  and  con\enient  end. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Restoration  tragedy  did  not  sur\ive. 

The  real  literature  of  the  Restoration  was  the  comedy  of 
manners.  Influenced  at  first  by  Moliere,  the  English  soon  develop- 
ed a  distinctive  "artificial"  style.  They  wrote  in  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated vein  and  replaced  sentiment  with  wit.  Wit  was  stressed  to 
such  an  entent  that  certain  comedies  were  too  witty.  Every  fop, 
fool,  and  lowly  servant  spoke  clever  lines,  often  in  contrast  with 
a  rather  weak-minded  character.  These  new  dramas  dealt  with 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  They  satirized  everything,  their  tone  was 
cynical,  and  a  rather  startling  immorality  was  present  through- 
out. 

Drama  is  a  commentary  on  its  audience  and  Restoration 
comedy  prcn'ides  some  very  telling  comments.  Its  wealth^'  and 
well-stationed  audience  lived  in  uncertain  times.  They  could  not 
guess  the  future  and  could  only  wonder  if  another  governmental 
upheaval  would  rob  them  of  fortune  and  position.  They  lived 
from  day  to  day.  Thus,  their  writing  would  be  cynical  and  satiric. 
It  would  lack  perspective  and  sentiment.  It  would  glorify  an 
endless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  for  who  knew  what  tomorrow  would 
bring? 

These  characteristics  of  Restoration  plays,  particularly  the 
ever-present  immorality,  aroused  severe  criticism  in  the  next 
century — the  Victc^rian  Era.  WiUiam  Archer,  a  prominent  Vic- 
torian critic,  spoke  for  his  age:  "The  reason  why  (Restoration 
drama)  is,  and  must  remain,  so  completely  dead  to  us  is  that  it 
represents  a  mere  conventional   marking  time — a  retrogression 
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rather  than  an  advance."  He  claims  that  inferior  Elizabethan 
writers  were  imitated  while  Shakespeare  was  ignored.  Thus  the 
drama  was  ''full  to  ox-erflowing  of  sententious  generalisations,  n\ 
a  sort  of  perverted,  would-be  morality.  And  its  criticism  of  life, 
whether  explicit  or  implied  in  action,  is  stupid,  nauseous,  and 
abominal)le  beyond  anything  else  that  can  be  found  in  the  world's 
dramatic  literature."  Mr.  Archer  deplored  the  bestiality  and 
brutality  of  Restoration  comedy  which,  he  says,  are  unequalled. 
"Foul  linen,  foul  breath,  physical  misfortunes  and  deformities  of 
all  sorts  are  the  most  favorite  topics."  He  despises  the  fact  that 
drunkenness  is  admired  and  considered  each  play  an  "encyclo- 
pedia of  loose  living."  He  laments  that  marriage  is  mentioned 
only  to  be  jerred  at  and  that  old  age  is  treated  solely  for  "some 
gloating  study  of  senile  lust." 

Mr.  Archer  cannot  bear  Restoration  humor  and  insists  that 
it  had  no  permanence,  significance,  or  real  thought.  He  dares 
anyone  to  find  a  single  truly  witty  line  spoken  b}"  that  famous 
Restoration  character.  Sir  Fopling  Flutter. 

Mr.  Archer  insists  that  the  comedy  misrepresents  the  age 
and  is  concerned  only  with  manipulating  "a  set  of  carefully- 
labelled  puppets  moving  in  a  highly  conventionalized  region, 
vaguely  resembling  the  court  end  of  I>ondon.  Finally,  Mr.  Archer 
cringes  at  the  use  of  names  like  Sir  Glorious  Tiptoe,  Squire 
Sullen,  and  Sir  Fopling  Flutter. 

Such  a  scathing  attack  could  not  go  unanswered,  so  Mr. 
Malcolm  Elmin,  a  critic  of  the  1920's,  stands  for  the  defence: 
"The  late  William  Archer  was  a  Victorian  by  birth  and  instinct. 
He  inherited  the  fanciful  conceit  that  he  was  endowed  with  a 
supersensitive  nasal  organ  to  which  he  felt  forced  to  apply  a 
handerchief  doubtless  laden  with  lavender,  such  as  \"ictorian 
ladies  lavished  on  their  bed-linen,  when  he  was  sufficiently  reck- 
less to  read  the  literature  of  the  Restoration." 

As  to  the  absence  of  wit  in  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  of  Man  of 
Mode,  Mr.  Elwin  points  out  that  Flutter  was  meant  to  be  mocked. 
He  was  a  fool  and  the  author  was  clever  enough  to  make  him 
talk  like  one.  Dorimant,  also  in  Man  of  Modes,  speaks  with  scintil- 
lating wit,  for  he  is  meant  to  be  admired. 

Mr.  Elwin  denies  that  marriage  was  mentioned  only  to  be 
jerred  at.  The  emancipation  of  women  had  caused  a  great 
curiosity  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  sexes.  Marriage 


was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  The  king  kept  numerous  women 
and,  in  fact,  most  fashionable  men  had  their  mistresses.  Thus, 
if  pLiVS  were  to  be  real,  their  treatment  of  marriage  had  to  change. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Elwin  says  what  can  be  applied  to  the 
writing  of  any  age.  "If  moralists  seek  to  quarrel  with  the  Restor- 
ation era,  they  must  disintergrate  the  life,  not  the  literature." 

Plays  must  reflect  life,  and  Restoration  comedy  reflected 
the  life  of  certain  elements  of  society.  The  authors,  in  fact,  seem- 
ed to  model  their  plays  after  life  as  they  lived  it. 

The  typical  wit  in  a  comedy  of  manners  was  a  reckless  young 
rogue  who  was  good  at  heart.  He  was  not  expected  to  cast  wild 
oats  as  his  life's  work,  but  rather  to  mellow,  like  cheese  and  good 
wine,  with  age.  The  playwrights  admired  the  typical  wit  while 
they  jeered  at  the  witless  profligates  whom  one  expected  to 
degenerate  into  leering  old  men. 

Analogously,  young  Sir  George  Etherege,  founder  of  the 
comedy  of  manners,  was  a  rake  of  the  first  water.  Charles  Sack- 
ville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  led  as  a  youth  an  unbelievably  wild  life.  The 
usually  tolerant  Mr.  Elwin  calls  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (The 
Rehearsal)  "the  most  dissolute  courtier  and  most  unscrupulous 
statesman  next  to  Shaftesbury."  Then,  of  course,  there  was 
Shaftesbury.  Charles  Sedley  The  Mulberry  Tree  was  called  the 
model  for  all  the  wicked  baronets  in  Restoration  comedy.  Again, 
Elwin  scolds :  "Some  of  his  pranks,  episodic  to  drunken  orgies 
and  excesses,  outraged  the  feelings  of  his  contemporaries,  which 
were  not  in  any  way  scjueamish  .  .  ."  Even  more  restrained 
characters  like  Dryden  and  Wycherly  acknowledged  that  they 
lived  with  mistresses.  In  fact,  of  the  better  known  playwrights, 
only  Congreve  led  an  entirely  respectable  and  moral  life. 

As  their  year  increased,  their  orgies  grew  fewer  and  soon 
the  wicked  young  playwrights  matured  into  middle-aged  pillars 
of  the  community.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  retired  to  his  duke- 
dom for  the  quiet  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer.  Charles  Sedley,  with 
his  great  friend,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  entered  parliamentary  politics 
"showing  sanity  and  sterling  merit  in  his  political  enactments." 
Of  all  the  wild  playwrights,  and  there  were  many  more,  only 
Etherege  died  a  rake  and  even  he  was  a  slightly  respectable 
in  Minister  to  Germany. 

The  abundance  of  wit  in  Restoration  Comedy  was  also 
apparent  in  contemporary  conversation.  Charles  Sedley,  when  a 
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high  government  minister,  dexoted  himself  to  banishing  James 
II  who  had  dishonored  his  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Dorchester. 
He  worked  feverishly  to  set  William  and  James'  daughter  Mary 
on  the  throne.  "T  hate  ingratitude,""  he  declared,  "and  therefore, 
as  the  king  has  mafle  my  daughter  a  countess.  1  will  endeaxour 
to  make  his  daughter  a  queen."' 

Sedley,  especially,  was  as  witty  as  any  comed\-  hero.  "Few 
of  our  plays  can  boast  of  more  wit,''  said  Etherege,  "than  I  ha\e 
heard  him  speak  at  supper."  That  imflagging  diarist,  Samuel 
Pepys,  records  that,  sitting  near  Sedley  in  the  theatre  one  night, 
he  preferred  eavesdropping  on  his  conversation  rather  than 
listening  to  the  play.  "Much  more  interesting,"  said  he. 

Writing  of  life  as  one  li\'es  it,  h(nve\er,  is  not  necessaril}'  a 
prerequisite  for  great  plays,  for  the  irreproachable  William  Con- 
gre\e  was  the  author  of  the  finest  Restoration  comedy.  The  Way 
of  the  World  is  a  masterpiece  in  which  Congreve's  genius  reach- 
ed its  peak. 

Congreve  refused  to  cater  to  his  audience.  His  style  was 
refined  and  his  wit  was  elevated  and  cruel.  In  his  plays,  he  created 
a  kind  of  fairyland  in  which  everyone,  absolutely  everyone,  spoke 
with  perceptive  cleverness.  Yet,  as  the  creator  of  his  characters, 
he  had  no  fondness  for  any  one  of  them  and  satirized  them  ruth- 
lessly. Our  friend  William  Archer  paid  a  great  tribute  to  Con- 
greve bv  braving  the  foulness  of  Restoration  Comedy  and  editing 
one  of  his  works. 

Sir  George  Etherege,  the  unrepentant  rake,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Restoration  dramatists.  He  was  greatly  infiuenced  by 
Molere  and  borrowed  recklessly,  but  to  great  advantage,  from 
the  French.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  most  objectionable 
Restoration  drama — Love  in  a  Tub  and  the  second  greatest 
comed}'  of  manners — Man  of  Mode. 

Etherege  delighter  in  modelling  characters  after  his  friends 
and  enemies.  Dorimant  and  Medley,  the  heroes  of  Man  of  Mode, 
were  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Charles  Sedley,  while  the  immortal 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  that  "suit  of  clothes  personified,"  was  Beau 
Hewitt,  a  worthless  coxcomb. 

By  1702.  the  vear  of  Oueen  Anne"s  accession.  Restoration 
drama  had  declined  seriously.  Audiences  tired  of  the  artificial 
style  and  had  turned  to  new  forms  and  new  playwrights.  This 
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was  the  final  death  knell  of  artificial  tragedy  which  has  never 
since  been  revived.  The  decline  of  artificial  comedy,  however  was 
temporary  and  in  1775  it  was  revived  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, a  twent_\-fonr  year  old  Irish  playwright. 

The  Rivals,  Sheridan's  first  play,  diltered  from  contemporary 
works.  It  was  a  sparkling  social  satire  recalling  the  Restoration. 
Sheridan  had  borrowed  bodly  from  Restoration  playwrights  and 
had  vastly  improved  upon  their  work. 

Two  years  later,  Sheridan  presented  School  for  Scandal. 
This  play  elevated  comedy  of  manners  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  had  never  before  been  reached.  School  for  Scandal  might 
have  been  written  by  Congreve,  but  it  shows  some  human  feeling 
and  the  wit,  though  sparkling,  is  not  cruel.  Wycherley  could  have 
been  the  author,  but  the  play  has  too  refined  and  delicate  a  style. 
It  might  have  been  written  by  Etherege,  except  that  the  charact- 
ers are  much  too  well  drawn.  It  could  have  been  Dryden's  work, 
but  the  wit  is  too  scintillating.  It  might  have  been  any  of  these, 
except  that  the  construction  is  too  neat  and  connected.  Even 
William  Archer  approves :  "There  is  in  his  wit  an  invention,  a 
fantasy,  a  poise,  and  a  polish  .  .  ."  which  the  other  authors  never 
approach. 

With  Sheridan's  death,  the  comedy  of  manners  declined  for 
another  century.  In  the  nineteenth  cntury,  it  was  revived  by 
Oscar  Wilde  in  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  and  it  declined 
again  upon  his  death. 

A  real  renaissance  of  "artificial"  comedy  is  now  unlikely  and 
will  come,  at  best,  in  the  remote  future.  Today  the  trend  is  toward 
"real"  drama  in  the  Williams  —  Albee  —  lonesco  style  and 
comedies  of  manners  are  relatively  scarce.  A  few  persistent  play- 
wrights however,  notably  Noel  Coward,  continue  to  chronicle 
foibles  of  the  idle  rich  to  buoy  the  hopes  of  aficienados  waiting 
for  the  renaissance. 

Artificial  drama  arose  under  unique  circumstances  to  fulfill 
a  unique  need — a  type  of  drama  that  reflected  the  swift  social 
change.  The  writers  of  that  period  attempt  no  higher  ideal  than 
that — the  clever,  if  exaggerated,  mirror  of  their  world.  Their 
legacy  to  a  later  age  is  more  valuable  to  the  historian  than  to  the 
literary  mind.  To  the  latter,  it  serves  as  a  curious  but  fascinating 
bit  of  diversion  in  the  body  of  English  literature. 

ANN  CORDILIA  '65 
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Education  has  traditionall}-  had 
as  its  j)rimary  function  the  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  powers 
of  man.  The  content,  method  and 
specific  aim  have  varied  and  suf- 
fered under  influences  of  expech- 
ency,  social  pressures,  internation- 
al tensions  and  experimentation 
with  unpr()\en  educational  philo- 
sophies. 

Today  in  America  the  educa- 
tional scene  undergoes  change  as 
rapidly  as  the  researcher  steps 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  class- 
rooms of  the  pace-setting  institu- 
tions. One  looks  back  to  the  logic 
and  coherence  of  Plato's  trivium 
and  quadrivium  and  hungers  for  a 
counterpart  in  today's  America. 
The  unity  of  such  a  system  allow- 
ed for  the  prediction  that  the 
trivium  would  result  in  the 
"...  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  the  increased  realiza- 
tion of  its  generally  progressive 
strivings."/''  as  well  as  for  the 
judgment  that  ".  .  .  its  training  is 
invaluable  in  every  walk  of  life 
for  clear  and  apt  expression."*-' 
What  are  the  viruses  undermining 
American  Education? 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
malignancies  around  us  when  we 
are  so  deeply  immersed  in  and  so 
widely  affected  by  that  very  in- 
stitution we  desire  to  anal\ze. 
However,  this  does  not  prevent 
us  from  making,  as  did  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchins,  scmie  observations  on 
.\merican  education.  One  such 
observation  is  that  we  are  lacking 
in  a  comprehensible  standard  by 
which  we  can  judge  the  efficacy 
and  value  of  different  subject  mat- 
ters. "Almost  any  programme  of 
study  or  research  that  can  be 
financed  can  be  introduced  in 
some  American  university."*^' 
The  absence  of  any  criteria,  save 
that  of  financial  concern,  indicates 
the  lack  of  prestige  given  to  the 
intellect  by  our  practical  minded 
people.  The  results  in  the  words 
of  De  Tocqueville  is  that  "... 
every  new  method  which  leads  by 
a  shorter  road  to  wealth,  every 
machine  which  spares  labor,  every 
instrument  which  diminishes  the 
cost  of  production,  every  dis- 
covery which  facilitates  pleasures 
or  augments  them  seems  to  be  the 
grandest  effort  of  the  human  intel- 
lect .  .  ."*+'  Plato  is  settling  upon 


(1)  Wise,    John     E.,    The    Nature    of    fhe    Liberal 

Arts,   (The    Bruce   Publishing   Company,   Milwaukee, 
1947)    p.    181. 


(2)  ibid 


(3)  Hutchins,  Robert  AA.,  Some  Observations  on 
American  Education,  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
England,  1956).  p.  15. 


(4)  ibid.  Taken  in  turn  by  Huchins  from  De 
Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  Vol.  11, 
pp.  47-55. 
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the  content  of  education  asks  such 
questions  as:  Does  it  aim  at  the 
truth  ?  Is  it  knowledge  of  the 
eternal?  Does  it  liberate  from  the 
world  of  appearances  to  the  order 
of  real  being?  All  these  questions 
inhere  in  the  statement,  "Man  has 
a  soul  which  can  attain  everlast- 
ing beatitude,  and  this  beatitude 
it  is  the  great  business  of  life  to 
attain.  The  social  institutions  or 
the  education  which  fit  him  to 
attain  it  are  the  right  institutions 
or  education. "(5)  From  this  we  get 
no  hint  of  the  practical,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  most  practical  of 
considerations  which  he  emplovs 
as  his  standard  in  deciding  the 
content  of  education. 

Another  problem  facing  Ameri- 
can education  is  the  tremendous 
lack  of  unity  resulting  in  the  diffi- 
culties described  in  C.  P.  Snow's 
The  Two  Cultures.  Whitehead  de- 
siring to  evoke  ".  .  .  the  apprehen- 
sion of  ideas,  intellectual  habits 
of  mind,  and  pleasurable  interest 
in  mental  achievement  .  .  ."  would 
".  .  .  eradicate  the  fatal  discon- 
nections of  subjects  which  kills 
the  vitality  of  our  modern  curricu- 
lum."(^)  He  would  reduce  the 
present  chaos  to  order  by  showing 
the  relationship  of  all  subject- 
matter  to  life.  Hutchins,  recogni- 
zing the  same  problem,  would 
satisf}'    it    by    reintroducing    the 


unifying  philosophy,  Meta- 
physics.(7)  Cardinal  Newman 
speaks  of  the  same  problem,  "The 
comprehension  of  the  bearings  of 
one  science  on  another  and  the 
use  of  each  to  each,  and  the  loca- 
tion and  limitation  and  adjust- 
ment and  due  appreciation  of 
them  all,  one  with  another,  this 
belongs,  I  conceive,  to  a  sort  of 
science  distinct  from  all  of  them, 
and  in  some  sense  a  science  of 
sciences,  which  is  my  own  con- 
ception of  what  is  meant  l)y 
Philosophy.  .  ."(*' 

Concerning  the  method  of  ed- 
ucation we  find  again  many  diffi- 
culties. If  the  solution  to  this  pro- 
blem is  a  reorganization  of  the 
whole  structure  of  education  as 
suggested  by  both  Whitehead  and 
Hutchins  I  am  in  no  position  to 
say.  However,  both  educators 
have  dealt  with  another  aspect  of 
teaching  which  seems  noteworthy. 
In  Some  Observations  on  Ameri- 
can Education,  Hutchins  quotes 
Professors  Hofstadter  and  Met- 
ger,  "What  was  really  wrong  with 
the  old  college  was  that  this  cur- 
riculum was  more  often  than  not 
drably  and  unimaginatively 
taught. "(9)  To  these  men  what 
was  wrong  with  education  was 
the  manner  of  its  presentation, 
".  .  .  it  usually  failed  to  convey 
the  spirit  of  the  cultures  of  anti- 


(5)  Taylor,   A.    E.,   Plato  the  Man  and   His  Works, 

(Methuen    and   Co.    Ltd.,    London,    1949).    p.    266. 


(6)  Whitehead,  Alfred  North,  The  Aims  of  Ed- 
ucation, (The  New  American  Library  of  World 
Literature,  New  York,   1929.)  p.  8. 


(7)   Hutchins,      Robert     M.,      Higher     Learning      in 
America. 


(8)   Newman,     John     Henry     Cardinal,     The      Idea 
of  a  University. 


(9)   Hutchins,  op.  cit.,  p.   15. 
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quity  .  .  .''('o)  There  is  a  place 
then  for  imagination  in  study  and 
in  teaching.  "Imagination  is  not 
to  be  divorced  from  the  facts :  it 
is  a  way  of  illuminating  the 
facts."'") 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
from  the  foregoing  that  the  prob- 
lems besetting  American  educa- 
tion could  be  corrected  by  estab- 
lishing a  standard  against  which 
we  could  determine  the  content  of 


education ;  or  by  unifying  the 
various  discii)lines ;  or  by  intro- 
ducing the  life-giving  force  of 
imagination ;  (jr  indeed  by  all 
three.  The  problems  are  as  com- 
plex as  life  itself,  the  influences 
as  extensive  as  the  manifestations 
of  being  and  the  need  as  pressing 
as  world  peace.  Yet,  we  can  hope 
that  by  careful  study  and  investi- 
gation we  can  arrive  at  some  solu- 
tions and  lessen  the  plight  of 
American  education. 


(10)  ibid. 


(11)  Whitehead,  op.  cif.,  p.  97. 
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A  CASE  HISTORY 


Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a 
little  old  lady  who  sold  violets 
outside  Macy's  on  34th  street.  It 
was  a  prett}'  sweet  racket  for  a 
little  old  lady — that  is,  if  she  lived 
as  cheaply  as  one.  Unfortunately, 
this  little  old  lady  had  49^  depen- 
dents (based  on  statistics  for  the 
year  2001).  With  inflation,  this 
made  things  what  the  financial 
wizards  (\'iz.  Hetty  Green)  call 
"tight"  not  to  mention  the  little 
old  lady  very  hungry.  All  the  little 
old  lady's  friends  and  a  good 
number  of  her  enemies  suggested 
she  Go  on  Relief.  Even  the  little 
old  lady's  49^  dependents  thought 
it  was  a  splendid  idea.  The  way 
they  expressed  these  noble 
thoughts  was  "What  good's  a 
government  if  you  can't  live  ofl: 
it?"  So  the  little  old  lady  went  to 
see  the  Social  Worker. 

"My  problem,"  said  the  little 
old  lady,  "is  that  I'm  starving  to 
death." 

"The  emotional  approach,"  said 
Miss  Social  Worker,  "will  get  }ou 
nowhere.  Why  don't  vou  get  a 
job?" 

"But  I  have  one!"  exclaimed 
the  agitated  little  old  lady. 

"Ineligible!"  ranted  Miss  Social 
Worker,  "Why  do  you  people 
come  here  when  you're  ineligi- 
ble?" 

"But  I  mvTst  ha\'e  some  food  for 


my    poor    starving    family,"    the 
little  old  lady  l)egged. 

"Sorry,  lady,  see  us  again  when 
}ou've  lost  your  job.  We  can't 
do  everything,  you  know.  We 
can't  help  you  if  you  don't  try  to 
help  yourselves." 

The  little  old  lady  started  to- 
ward the  door. 

"Wait,"  sheiked  Miss  Worker, 
"have  you  filled  out  these  forms 
in  triplicate?  You  can't  leave  this 
office  until  you  do." 

So  the  little  old  lady  submitted 
to  filing  endless  forms,  answering 
all  kinds  of  cjuestions,  and  four 
medical  examinations,  each  identi- 
cal and  useless. 

The  net  result  was,  one  week 
later,  a  union  official  was  sent  to 
see  the  little  old  lady  to  ask  if  she 
were  a  card-carrying  member  of 
local  #1473  of  the  Little  Old  Lady 
Violets  Sellers.  Since  she  wasn't 
and  couldn't  afford  the  initiation 
fee,  they  took  away  her  violets 
and  her  carrying  tray. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  Board  of 
Health  barred  her  from  violet  sell- 
ing forever  on  the  grounds  that 
she  was  selling  unsanitary  violets. 

Three  weeks  later,  she  was 
irrested  for  vagrancy. 

In  the  fourth  week  which  she 
spent  in  jail,  the  Welfare  Depart- 
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ment  accused  her  of  deserting  her 
children  and,  therefore,  of  being 
an  unfit  mother.  All  49/^  depen- 
dents were  institulionalized. 


store  must  be  kept  quiet.  With 
this  tidy  sum,  she  would  be  able 
to  buy  the  controlling  shares  in 
Flowers  Inc. 


Since  her  ranch-style  hovel  had 
been  vacated,  it  was  declared  part 
of  the  city  domain  and  was  razed 
to  build  a  middle-income  housing 
development. 

The  little  old  lady  remained 
philosophical,  however.  She  plan- 
ned to  blackmail  Macy's  since  the 
scandal  resulting  from  the  selling 
of  unsanitarv  violets  r)utside  their 


"x\nd  you  know,"  she  said,  "I 
think  I  will  enjoy  the  Senate  in- 
\estigation." 

Investigation? 

"Of  course,"  she  said  happily, 
"for  selling  unsanitary  violets 
wholesale." 

MAUREEN  MANGAN  '63 
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"She  cried  for  fully  five  minutes.  She  cried  without  trying  to 
suppress  any  of  the  noisier  manifestations  of  grief  and  confusion, 
with  all  the  convulsive  throat  sounds  that  a  hysterical  child  makes 
when  the  breath  is  trying  to  get  up  through  a  partly  closed 
epiglottis.  And  yet  when  finally  she  stopped,  she  merely  stopped, 
without  the  painful,  knifelike  intakes  of  breath  that  usually  follow 
a  violent  outburst-inburst." 

The  outward  levity  and  bantering  tone  of  J.  D.  Salinger's 
Catcher  in  the  Rye,  was  merely  a  front  for  the  serious  inner  con- 
flict of  the  main  character,  sixteen  year  old  Holden  Caulfield. 
Holden's  eventual  breakdown  was  the  result  of  several  factors — 
primarily,  however,  the  death  of  his  young  brother  Allie. 

Once  again,  the  death  of  a  brother  theme  is  employed  by 
Salinger  in  his  latest  novel,  Franny  and  Zooey.  The  death  of 
Seymour  Glass  forcefully  afifects  the  lives  of  all  the  Glass  siblings, 
but  overwhelms  especially  twenty  year  old  Franny,  to  whom 
the  above  selection  refers.  She  is  ecjually  distressed  by  the  number 
of  "phonies"  she  comes  into  contact  with,  as  was  Holden  Caul- 
field.  Franny  seeks  a  meaning  to  life,  a  purpose  for  existence, 
and  when  she  cannot  find  what  she  seeks,  she  withdraws  com- 
pletely. 

Much  of  the  humor  of  the  book  is  furnished  by  Franny's 
twenty-five  year  old  brother,  Zooey,  facetiously  and  graphically 
described  by  Salinger  as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  "the 
blue-eyed  Jewish-Irish  Mohican  scout  who  died  in  your  arms 
at  the  rovilette  table  at  Monte  Carlo." 

Perhaps  the  most  appealing  aspect  of  Franny  and  Zooey  is 
its  semi-autobiographical  tone.  Salinger,  the  product  of  Jewish- 
Irish  parentage  seems,  like  Franny,  to  be  searching  for  religious 
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identity.  We  see  in  Franny  the  disastrous  eitect  of  parental 
religious  indifference  on  an  intelligent,  sensitive,  child,  and  are 
led  to  the  belief  that  Salinger  himself  has  felt  this  same  lack  and 
has  experienced  the  resulting  frustration. 

We  are  introduced  to  the  rather  pathetic  figure  of  Mrs.  Glass 
whose  outstanding  shortcomings  are  shielded  by  humorous  situa- 
tions. It  is  her  inability  to  understand  her  children,  her  density  or 
indifference,  which  leads  them  to  seek  solace  elsewhere.  An 
excellent  insight  into  Mrs.  Glass'  character  is  brought  out  in  her 
talk  with  Zooey,  in  which  the  latter  tries  to  analyze  the  reasons 
for  Franny's  frightful  conflict. 

"  'I  wish  you'd  get  married,'  Mrs.  Glass  said,  abruptly,  wist- 
fully. Everyone  in  the  Glass  family — Zooey  certainly  not  least — 
was  familiar  with  this  sort  of  nonsequitur  from  Mrs.  Glass.  This 
time  it  caught  Zooey  very  much  off  guard,  however.  He  gave  an 
explosive  sound,  mostly  through  the  nose,  of  either  laughter,  or 
the  opposite  of  laughter. 

T  like  to  ride  in  trains  too  much.  You  never  get  to  sit  next  to 
the  window  any  more  when  you're  married.'  " 

In  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  there  is  a  similar,  practically  uncon- 
scious attempt  on  the  author's  part  to  present  his  childhood 
conflicts  embodied  in  Holden  Caulfield.  Holden's  unhappiness  at 
the  military  academy,  his  failures,  his  struggles  to  shield  his  true 
feelings  under  a  guise  of  humor,  are  all  reflections  of  Salinger's 
unpleasant  years  at  military  school. 

However,  the  conflict  and  suff"ering  in  Franny  and  Zooey 
are  untimately  resolved.  Although  Zooey's  initial  witty  eft"orts 
to  cheer  Franny  fail,  it  is  his  last,  dramatically  impulsive  attempt 
to  waken  her  from  her  lethargy  which  results  in  the  book's 
tremendously  tender  and  rewarding  conclusion. 

CARMEL  PICOZZI  '63 
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Haiku  is  a  Japanese  form  of  poetry  consisting 
of  three  unrhynied,  unmetered  lines.  The  first 
line,  must  contain  only  five  syllables,  the  second 
line,  seven  syllables  and  the  third  line,  five.  This 
total  of  seventeen  syllables  should  concentrate 
upon  one  moment  of  insight,  appreciation,  or  ex- 
perience. The  following  represent  the  efforts  of 
sixth  grade  students  that  illustrate  the  elusive 
beauty  that  Haiku  can  capture. 
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As  I  wander  in 

Endless  fields,  golden  grain  bows 

at  my  feet ;  birds  sing. 


A  hot  summer  day 
I  see  no  children  plaj 
— just  the  butterflies, 


Pines  bend  back  awa; 
With  the  wind ;  they 
But  they  grow  again. 


Look  out  to  the  fields 
The  wav'ring  grass  is 
Spring  is  here  at  last. 


n'ring  lake 
rippling  breezes 
>onlight. 


aiiis  are  shades  of  blue 
?  morning. 


SHADOWS 

The  cat  had  meowed  its  way  through  the  morning  hours  for 
three  consecutive  nights.  Since  Sunday  has  always  been  a  day 
for  dreaming  in  the  Halpert  household,  Mr.  Halpert  was  in  no 
mood  to  be  awakened  by  the  persistent  purring  and  shrill  shriek- 
ing of  the  neighborhood  nuisance.  Armed  with  slipper  and  shoe, 
he  opened  the  bedroom  shutters  and  applied  aim.  But  glaucous 
green  eyes  looked  leeringly  at  him  from  beneath  his  sill.  Mr. 
Halpert  would  not  injure  an  innocent  being,  even  at  three  A.M., 
so  he  determined  to  dislodge  only  the  feline  visitor.  He  scanned 
the  shadows,  straining  to  see  which  cat  was  the  culprit,  when  he 
rediscovered  the  ancient  axiom,  "All  cats  are  grey  in  the  dark." 

The  cunning  mischief  of  Communism  is  a  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  Aroused  from  daydreams  of  the  Utopian 
ideal,  we  have  armed  ourselves  with  the  essential  counteractions. 
But  our  target  is  indiscernible.  Our  lackadaisical  world  is  groping 
in  shadows  of  ignorance.  Insufficient  information  paralyzes  the 
powers  of  potential  freedom  fighters.  Witless  well-wishers,  who 
suppose  themselves  knights  of  liberty,  will  eventually  become 
as  paladins  on  a  chessboard,  whose  carelessness  causes  them  to 
be  captured  in  a  stalemate.  A  starving  society  is  satisfying  itself 
by  gobbling  incoherent  information  served  generously  by  propa- 
gandists. 

Partial  preparation  is  not  our  deliverance,  but  our  doom. 
Fanaticism  falls  short  of  strategy.  Fervor  will  falter  and  eager 
impulses  will  prove  useless  if  substituted  for  proper  preparation 
in  the  form  of  effective  education. 

According  to  James  Bryant  Conant,  the  primary  purpose  of 
education  in  America  today  is  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciation 
for  the  responsibilities  and  benefits  which  come  to  us  because  we 
are  Americans,  because  we  are  free.  By  the  enforcement  of  a 
compulsory  education  provision,  the  American  fate  was  outlined 
years  ago.  In  recent  years,  however,  education  has  been  running  a 
race  with  fatality  and  catastrophe,  and  the  jolt  that  Johnny  can't 
read,  write,  or  think,  is  a  jfjlt  to  the  American  educational  system, 
and  consecpiently,  a  jolt  to  the  modern  world. 

Johnny  unwittingly  represents  a  new  people.  He  has  heard 
that  Khrushchev  is  the  only  man  alive  who  is  able  to  wear  out 
his  shoes  after  he  has  taken  them  off.  Johnny  laughs  heartily. 
He  has  heard  of  an  Iron  Curtain  which  separates  the  East  from 
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the  West.  Johnny  frowns.  He  has  been  told  often,  "This  is  a  free 
country!"  And  now  Johnny  is  glad.  He  is  free.  JUit  this  is  the 
extent  of  Johnny's  notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  Freedom  vs. 
Communism  situation. 

If  present  conditions  prevail,  Johnny  will  inevital)ly  become 
a  worldly  college  student,  with  little  kncnvledge  of  world  events. 
He  will  pass  his  required  courses  in  history  and  social  studies. 
Maybe  he  will  remember  the  date  of  John  Ouincy  Adams'  in- 
auguration. Maybe  he  will  be  able  to  quote  from  the  muddle  of 
legal  language  in  the  Constitution.  But,  will  he  have  a  scope  of 
the  Constitution  as  it  governs  the  place  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world?  Will  he  have,  for  himself,  an  appreciation  of  that 
Constitution,  as  opposed  to  a  Communist  system?  When  he 
reaches  adulthood,  will  he  join  the  crowds  of  non-voters,  or 
worse,  mix  with  the  millions  of  uninformed  who  constitute  an 
easy  prey  for  Communist  infiltration? 

Communism  is  howling  at  our  doorstep.  Now  it  is  a  nuisance 
to  us  as  we  daydream.  It  could  become  a  threat  to  our  peace. 
We  must  kindle  our  knowledge.  We  must  focus  it  on  the  howling 
cats.  We  must  find  the  Red  Cat.  We  must  banish  him. 

JANE  MILLER  '65 
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Sweet,  fleeting  mood 

You  fascinate  me. 

Once,  so  real,  so  true, 

You  vanish  and  escape 

In  an  instant 

Depressed  by  a  sigh,  a  weep,  a  word. 

Your  solitary  moment 

Shrinks  into  oblivion  unheard. 


JANE  JACOBSON  '65 
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MAN-BETRAYER 

We  saw  them  climbing  up  the  cliff 
With  cold  and  wet  and  muddy  hands. 
Alone  we  were,  the  chief  and  me. 
"You  save  yourself,"  he  said.  I  did. 
Up  the  bridge  he  hurled  the  blast. 
It  killed  the  men  and  killed  himself. 

Brass  was  shining  in  the  light. 
Gold  was  sparkling  in  the  light. 
"For  him,"  he  said.  He  held  the  gold. 
"Sing  your  story,  soldier-boy. 
Sing  of  Chief,  the  great  man-slayer. 
Sing  the  deeds  of  Bridge-destroyer. 
Sing  the  song  of  hero-man." 

"You  got  it  wrong,"  said  man-betrayer. 
"You  got  it  wrong,  O  big  brass-man. 
I  threw  the  blast,  I  blew  the  bridge. 
The  chief,  I  said,  "he  ran." 

Friends  of  Chief  and  comrades  gasped. 
Close  friends  and  true  had  guessed  a  lie. 
But  they  could  only  purse  thin  lips 
As  brass-man  dropped  the  gold. 

ANN  CORDILIA  '65 
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IF  MY  WORLD  SHOULD  CEASE  TO  BE 

If  my  world  should  cease  to  be 

For  me,  and  for  all  else 

In  one  of  these  new  tomorrows 

Shall  not  I  still  say : 

I  have  lived. 

My  fellow  man,  no  more  certain  than  I 
Continues  in  the  daily  round 
As  if  a  normal  span 
Were  promised  him. 

And  do  not  all  the  seasons  flow 
From  one  year's  end  to  two 
As  if  in  the  flowing 
Its  source  will  multiply? 

Give  me  two  years  or  twenty 

All  is  one 

Beauty  was  given  me 

Yes,  that  and  truth 

And  all  the  loveliness 

Whereby  my  starkness 

Might  be  softened. 

And  if  I  have  seen  only  a    glimpse 

More's  the  pity 

But  the  blame? 

Ah,  that  lies  with  me. 

If  my  world  should  cease  to  be 
For  me  and  for  all  else 
Then  from  out  infinity 
Still  shall  I  not  say: 
I  have  lived. 

MAUREEN  MANGAN  '63 
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A  MISSIONARY  ON  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

White  ripples 

sing 

a  powdered,  storming  melody, 

the  paradox 

inflaming  truth  .  .  . 

now, 

inverted  loveliness, 

a  minor  key 

mysterious, 

profound,  upsurging  liberty  .  .  . 

descendo  .  .  . 

fading  .  .  . 
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RANTING 

BEATING 

RHYTHM 

amidst  a  tropic  breeze 
swaying  jungle  trees 
beating 

burning 

pounding 
pagan 

jungle 

trees 
swaying 

tropic 

breeze 
beating 

jungle 

beat 

O  CHRIST 

Sr.  M.  of  St.  Joseph,  F.M.M.,  '62 
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MADONNA  OF  OUR  JOY 


Her  youth 

a  loveliness  of  song 

in  translucent  harmony 

flowing  as  a  mighty  river 

in  cadences  of  Joy, 

borne  deep  within  Her  womb, 

uttering  a  Word 

Whose  silences  profound, 

cascading  light 

in  flaming  accents  sung, 

pierce  beyond 

barriers  of  sound 

Delight, 

greater  than  a  universe, 

more  distant  than  a  star  .... 


Sr.  M.  of  St.  Joseph,  F.M.M.,  '62 
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IN  MEMORIAM   :  HEMINGWAY 

Now  tolls  the  bell, 

Now  sets  the  sun, 

The  scalloped  sea,  once  hushed  and  still 

Now  foams  farewell, 

His  day  is  done. 

The  hunter's  gone  beyond  the  hill. 

Beyond  the  bell, 

The  setting  sun, 

The  fitful  fighting  sighting  sea, 

With  God  to  dwell, 

He  has  begun 

The  Ever  of  Eternity. 

CARMEL  PICOZZI  '63 
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AUTUMN 

With  the  splendor  that  is  spring 

He  that  makes  the  day  silver  and  green  and  gold 

Bedecks  the  earth. 

And  yet  the  newly  green 

Cannot  compare  with  russet's  grace. 

That  splash  of  color  is  a  most  beautiful  death 

To  cyclic  life. 

Then  slumbering  Muse  awakens 
And  paints  the  heart  as  bright  as  bush 
And  souls  of  poets  sing 
Like  nightinggales  in  snow. 

If  sweeter  voices  were  moved  by  pagan  admiration 

For  the  fair  reflection  of  His  Face, 

Should  not  we  who  know  His  Name 

Sing  at  least  a  gentle  alleluia 

And  love  the  mirrored  radiance 

Of  His  glory,  Autumn. 

MAUREEN  MANGAN  '63 
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ANSWER  TO  A  TOO  CURIOUS  CHILD 

Troubled  child,  please  don't  ask  me  why 
The  whys  of  this  world  have  no  answer 
After  a  hundred  lives  and  a  thousand  years 
The  whys  of  this  world  have  no  answer. 

The  problems  of  life  are  all  'round  us 
Still  the  wise  in  this  world  have  no  answer 
The  hows  we  might  know  and  ever  the  whos 
But  for  why,  the  wise  have  no  answer. 

Don't  question  too  deep,  don't  question  too  long 

Lest  you  see  all  the  problems  too  clearly 

And  the  more  problems  you   see  the  less  reason 
appears 

And  the  wise  of  this  world  have  no  answer. 

Live  your  life  out,  struggle  for  good 
But  remember  the  whys  have  no  answer 
And  when  you  have  left  us,  question  again 
Perhaps,  the  Wise  One  will  answer. 

ALBERTA  VAN  VALEN  '63 
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To    Be, 

Not    To    Seem 


He  walks  along  the  bustling  stage  of  humanity, 

Slowly,  and  seemingly  unaware — unknowing. 

He  passes  the  commotion  and  hysteria  of  a  crowd. 

Knowing  some  tragedy  has  happened  here,  but 
apparently  not  caring. 

He  hears  the  blaring,  tooting  of  gaily,  methodically 
moving  souls 

But  he  walks  away  from  the  parade  not  stopping. 

Yet  he  is  not  what  he  seems. 

He  does  know,  he  does  care,  and  he  feels 
depression  at  sensing  tragedy. 

In  his  ears,  his  legs,  his  whole  being,  he  knows 
what  surrounds  him. 

He  bends  down  to  caress  the  safe,  perfumed  grasp- 
ing petals  of  the  wild  flower 

A  child  cries  in  his  presence 

He  comforts  with  a  simple  philosophical  manner 

With  a  hug  as  warm  and  reassuring  as  a  mother's 

He  moves  through  his  earthly  existence 

God  has  given  and  taken  for  him,  but  he  remains 
unchanged  inwardly. 

Outwardly,  he  is  blind. 

ANN  CONWAY  '65 
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REFLECTIONS  BEFORE  DEATH 

Tick,  tick,  tick  ;  " 

Never  ending — a  clock  doesn't  feel — 

It  ticks,  never  realizing  what  it  brings.  | 

Step,  two,  three,  four.  j 

How  erect  and  stern  they  march,  \ 

Never  missing  a  step — 
Almost  as  precise  as  the  tick  of  the  clock. 

Forty  minutes  and  thirty-five  seconds  to  go. 

So  much  life — then  nothing. 

Why  IS  there  war? 

Why  me,  why  didn't  I  excape? 

Why  can't  they  understand — 

I  want  to  live ! 

I  can  count  every  brick — every  board. 

How  many  times  have  I  done  it. 

What's  it  like  to  die? 

What  will  I  feel? 

Oh  God,  have  I  failed  on  Earth? 

Can  I  face  You  shamelessly — 

Knowing  all  my  sins — 

How  clearly  they  appear. 

I  feel  so  close  to  death ! 

Soon,  oh  too  soon! 

It's  strange  I've  never  prayed  like  this — 

But  now  —  oh  God, 

HELP  ME! 

Why  don't  people  thank  God — 

Why  do  they  always  ask? 

I've  heard  the  priest  ask  these  words  so  often — 

An  eternity  ago. 

Why  should  He  care? 

I'm  praying  for  the  first  time  in  so  long — 

Me,  so  brave,  so  sure. 

What  it  takes  to  show  a  true  man. 

Tick,  tick,  tick. 
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The  dusk  is  disappearing 

It  will  be  a  bright  day, 

The  last  bright  day — 

As  bright  as  when  we  met 

Her  face  is  so  clear, 

Her  every  feature  a  portrait. 

I  can  see  my  friends,  too 

Their  dreams  came  true — 

But  mine? 

I  will  never  achieve  my  goal. 

I  was  chosen  to  die — 

For  what,  a  country  that  won't  even  care  that  I  died ! 

Why  am  I  so  bitter? 

How  many  others  have  died  for  less? 

Lord,  make  me  brave. 

Tick,  tick,  tick. 

The  clock — 
I'd  like  to  smash  it — 
Stop  its  infernal  ticking  forever. 
The  irony  of  it  all ! 

Here  it  sits,  tick,  tick,  ticking  out  the  last  moments 
of  life. 

They've  halted. 

Silence 

It's  maddening! 

Only  five  minutes! 

You've  not  too  much  work  to  do. 

Here   they   come   —   slowly,    steadily,    determined. 

I'm  walking  out  to  my  death. 

Not  feeling  a  movement  I  make — 

Do  I  suddenly  have  strength? 

I  feel  your  hand  reaching  out  to  take  mine — 

I'm  coming  —  slowly,  slowly 

I'm  coming 

Tick,  tick,  tick. 

HELENE  OPPEDISANO  '65 
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IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Unstrung  pearls 

Fall  from  foam  on  a  frothy  sea 

Leak  through  a  leaf  on  a  grassy  lawn 

Drip  from  roses 

Light  the  sky. 

Unsung  rhythms 

Lap  beneath  an  icy  lake 

Wake  in  springtime  seeking  pattern 

Sway  in  shadows 

Stroke  the  trees. 

To  sing  the  rhythm 
Is  to  melt  the  ice 
And  solve  the  spring 
That  hides  in  shadows 
Under  the  trees. 

Can  man  string  the  pearls 

In  the  foam 

Or  shape  the  leaf 

Or  catch  the  dew 

Or  see  the  sky? 


JANE  MILLER  '65 
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TELETOPSIS 


In  July,  1947,  I  was  spending 
m\'  time  in  Crete.  I  was  working 
on  the  Heinrich  Schliemann  exca- 
vations and  trying  to  write  a 
decent  book  about  them  that  a 
few  professors  might  read. 

Every  morning,  I'd  get  up  at 
six  o'clock,  wash,  shave,  dress, 
and  skip  breakfast.  The  dining 
room  wasn't  open  that  early  and 
my  cabin  had  no  stove.  Otherwise 
it  was  pretty  nice,  the  cabin,  that 
is.  It  had  two  small  rooms  and 
bath,  or  what  the  Cretes  call  a 
bath — a  large  metal  tub,  two  pails 
of  hot  water  every  morning,  and  a 
fine  view  of  the  w.c.  outside. 

I  usually  went  to  the  ruins  at 
seven  and  poked  around  for  a 
while.  The  mornings  were  cool 
and  dewy  and  I  couldn't  sit  down 
anywhere  because  the  sun  had  not 
dried  up  the  dampness.  I  always 
enjoyed  myself  in  a  nice  quiet 
wa}'  and  then  I'd  feel  guilty.  I 
knew  I  could  write  the  same  book 
in  New  Haven.  I  knew  Schlie- 
mann's  find  better  than  Schlie- 
mann, and  besides,  the  diggings 
were  mostly  sealed  off  and  there 
was  no  guide.  It  had  cost  some 
"socially  aware"  citizens  several 
thousands  to  send,  feed,  and  house 
me.  One  thing  though,  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  pad  out  the  ex- 
pense account. 

The  hotel  opened  at  eight  or 
nine  if  Peter  overslept.  The  hotel 
and  the  cabins  belonged  to  a 
German  named  Wolfgang  Dietre 


and  Peter  ran  them  for  him.  lie 
was  newly  married  and  often  (jver- 
slept,  but  otherwise  he  was  effici- 
ent and  very  reliable.  At  nine 
tliirty,  when  I  was  sure  the  dining 
room  was  running  smoothly,  I 
went  in  for  l)reakfast — fried  eggs 
and  sausages,  crisp  ones  sizzling 
with  grease;  six  or  seven  slices 
i)f  thickly  buttered  toast,  hot 
coffee,  and  chilled  melon.  Peter 
was  always  ordering  the  Cretan 
waiters  around  like  a  general  and 
I  usually  saw  Wolf  wandering  in 
the  gardens  as  if  he  were  haunting 
the  place.  I  never  called  him  Wolf 
to  his  face.  I  never  called  him  any- 
thing that  I  remember.  He  was  a 
loner  and  as  far  as  I  knew,  he 
never  talked  much  to  anyone, 
e\'en  Peter.  He'd  wander  around 
in  the  morning  and  then  disappear 
into  his  office  after  twelve.  He 
looked  cj[ueer  too.  He  was  thin  and 
shrunken-looking,  like  a  big  man 
who  lost  it  all  at  once.  But  he  still 
had  his  hair.  It  was  flaxen,  but 
\-ery  thin  and  pressed  against  his 
head.  He  had  one  of  those  German 
haircuts  where  they  put  a  bowd 
over  your  head  and  cut  arovmd 
it,  but  he  was  the  type  for  it.  He 
was  all  German — just  like  his 
hotel  right  in  the  middle  of  Crete. 

One  of  the  good  things  about 
Wolf's  hotel  was  the  cigars.  They 
were  long  black  cigars  from 
Germany  and  I  smoked  them  even 
after  I  left  Crete  "til  the  doctors 
made  me  stop.  They  were  the  best 
cigers,  better  than  Havana.  The 
Germans   would   get   dark   l)rown 
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tobacco  from  Uraguay  and  have  it 
processed  in  Havana.  Then  they'd 
ship  it  to  Karlesruhe-Baden  where 
they'd  roll  the  cigars.  After  the 
doctors  limited  me  to  one  smoke 
after  dinner,  I  liked  them  even 
better.  They  were  twice  as  long 
as  the  regular  kind. 

I'd  enjoy  my  cigar  leisurely  and 
stroll  to  my  cabin.  If  I  remember- 
ed to  feel  guilty,  I  might  write  a 
few  pages  and  try  to  make  them 
really  good. 

Sometimes  I  walked  back  to  the 
ruins  again.  Boredom  would  have 
crept  up  on  me  but  the  physical 
pleasure  was  too  strong.  I  was 
well  rested  and  full  of  good  food. 
I  was  smoking  and  it  was  sunny, 
cool,  and  very  dry.  I  had  no  real 
worries.  Even  if  I  didn't  finish  the 
book  by  the  end  of  my  sabbatical, 
I  could  always  say  I  had  had  too 
much  digging-  to  tlo. 

Some  days  I  saw  Wolf  near  the 
ruins.  He  walked  around  very 
quietly  and  he  looked  old  though 
he  wasn't  stooped.  He  was  a 
ghost  haunting  the  ruins.  He  was 
a  ghoul  haunting  the  graveyard  of 
a  dead  civilization.  "From  Ghoul- 
ies  and  Ghosties  and  Long-legged 
Beasties  and  things  that  go 
thump  in  the  Night,  Good  Lord 
deliver  Us !"  But  Wolf  was  not  a 
Beastie.  He  wasn't  even  long-leg- 
ged. And  he  didn't  go  thump  in 
the  night.  Or,  at  least.  I  never 
heard  him. 

He  was  a  strange  one.  It  was 
like  half  of  the  stuff  that  made  a 


man  alive  had  left  and  only  half 
remained  in  the  body.  He  hadn't 
enough  of  the  spirit  for  emotion 
or  feeling  or  for  loud  laughing  or 
veiling.  There  was  only  enough 
left  to  think  so  he  walked  alone 
because  you  don't  need  feeling 
when  you're  with  stones,  only 
when  you're  with  people.  It 
wasn't  that  his  feelings  were 
never  aroused.  They  were  just  not 
there.  I  wondered  what  could 
take  a  man's  spirit  like  that  and 
leave  just  a  shell,  a  half  man,  a 
half  ghostie.  Probably  that's 
beastie — half    man,    half    ghostie. 

At  tw<j  o'clock  it  was  hot — nice 
th(nigh,  because  it  was  too  dry 
to  sweat.  I  always  ate  a  big  lunch 
— I  couldn't  help  it  in  these 
German  places.  There  was  lots  of 
food  and  it  was  meant  to  be  eaten. 

Sometimes  Peter  came  over  to 
talk.  Once  I  tried  to  pump  him 
about  his  boss.  I  could  see  he 
knew  the  story  but  he  didn't  want 
to  talk.  I  guess  it  seemed  disloyal 
to  talk  private  things  about  an- 
(jther  German. 

"He  had  a  hard  time,"  he  said, 
trying  to  end  the  conversation. 
"Have  some  Kummel." 

"I  can  see  that.  What  happen- 
ed?" 

"Things.  It  is  good  with  coffee, 
like  annisette." 

"The  war?" 

"No.  Please  try  some." 
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"What  then?  I  don't  like  to 
pry  but — "' 

''Oh  no,  you  would  never  pry." 
Then,  "All  right,  all  right.  It  is 
ancient  history  anyway." 

The  story  disappointed  me.  It 
wasn't  exactly  gay  but  I  had 
heard  worse  and  the  people  they 
happened  to  were  seldom  half  so 
broken  as  Wolf. 

"That's  all?  He  just  never  snap- 
ped out  of  it." 

i\o. 

"There  must  have  been  some- 
thing }-ou  don't  know." 

"Perhaps  .  .  .  No,  I  know  the 
whole  story.  You  see,  the  tragedy 
was  not  what  happened,  it  was 
when  it  happened." 

"Everything  happened  at  the 
same  time.  He  lost  all  the  impor- 
tant things  at  once  and  there  was 
nothing  left.  Even  if  it  lasts  a 
minute,  when  you  have  nothing, 
or  think  you  have  nothing,  you 
break.  Nobody  can  stand  nothing, 
not  even  a  German." 

"Don't  friends  count?  Even 
Germans  have  friends." 

"Perhaps  he  had  none.  Perhaps 
they  were  not  there.  Perhaps  he 
just  thought  he  had  nothing. 
Something  has  got  to  be  so  you 
can  feel  it  when  you  need  it.  It 
is  hard  to  explain.  It  can  be  any- 
thing— wife,  familv,  God,  country, 


hopes,   memor_\- — e\'en   a  joke. 

"You  see  now  I  am  beccjming  a 
poet.  I  talk  too  much  sometimes. 
Please,  ha\e  some  kummel." 

"You're  doing'  fine,"  I  said.  "Go 


"No,  no  please.  That  is  all. 
Please  have  some  kummel." 

Peter's  theory  was  interesting. 
I  wanted  to  discuss  it  with  him 
some  more.  I  tried  hard  but  I 
could  never  get  him  to  talk  about 
it  again.  All  I  got  was  kummel. 
Once  I  tried  to  get  him  drunk. 
He  liked  whiskey.  He  drank  a  lot 
and  he  could  hold  it. 

"That  was  fine  whiskey.  You 
drink  ni}'  kummel  tomorrow. 
Well,  I  will  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"Peter!  I  haven't  opened  the 
best  bottle.  You  like  bubble 
water?  Everybody  has  to  have 
bubble  water." 

"Bubble  water?" 

"Champagne — the  best!" 

"Erom  Paris?" 

"Never!  Tonight  only  the  best. 
This  is  the  real  thing — pink  cham- 
pagne from  America." 

"New  Haven,"  said  Peter.  He 
was  looking  at  the  label. 

"Yeah,  New  Haven.  That's  the 
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wine  district  in  the  States.  We 
call  it  the  Birthplace  of  the  Booze. 
That's  where  they  crush  the 
grapes  with  their  feet." 

"I   thought  that  was   Rapollo." 

"Well,  they  copied  the  feet 
business,  but  it  all  started  in  New 
Haven." 

"It  must  be  nice  to  live  there." 

"It  is.  You  know,  they  ha^•e  a 
law  where  everyone  has  to  get 
drunk  at  least  once  a  year  or  they 
make  you  drink  castor  oil." 

"No,  you  are  joking  me." 

"Swear  it." 

"I  do  not  think  so." 

"Well.  ma}'be  I  am  joking  you. 
but  have  some  champagne." 

I  spent  a  million  and  a  half 
drachmas  on  spirits  and  he  had 
been  drinking  for  two  hours  when 
it  started  to  show. 

"If  I  do  not  trouble  3'ou,  my 
ver}',  ver}',  very  good  friend.  I 
would  like  some  champagne  from 
New  Haven." 

"There  }'Ou  are  ,my  boy,"  I 
would  say,  filling  a  jam  jar  to 
overflowing.  "Salud  !" 

"Salute!" 

"Bottom's  up !" 


"Mud  in  your  eyes!" 

"Let's  talk  about  Wolf!" 

"Have  some  kummel !" 

I  figured  he  needed  another  half 
hour.  He  had  softened  up  con- 
siderably and  he  was  smiling  a 
lot.  There  was  only  one  bottle 
left  and  a  few  drops  in  the  glasses. 
I  poured  the  dregs  back  into  a 
bottle.  It  was  important  not  to 
run  out. 

"I'eter,  let's  talk  about  Wolf!" 
He  didn't  e\-en  hear  me. 

"Teter!"  He  didn't  move  but 
his  eyes  were  wide  open.  I  reach- 
ed over  to  shake  him  and  he  fell 
back,  knocking  c^ver  the  chair.  He 
la}'  on  the  floor.  His  lips  were 
slightly  curved  to  make  a  smile. 
His  e}es  were  shut.  He  was 
asleep. 

M}'  plans  ne\er  seemed  to  work. 
1  was  in  a  bad  mood  all  week. 

I  never  stopped  trying  but  it 
was  impossible  to  make  him  talk. 
The  drinks  had  been  a  mistake. 
He  was  on  his  guard. 

J  kept  an  eye  out  for  Wolf.  He 
was  fascinating.  The  less  human 
he  became,  the  more  fascinating. 

I  held  long  one-sided  discus- 
sions with  Peter.  I  would  think 
up  theories  worthy  of  Freud  and 
I  would  answer  every  argument 
Peter  could   make.   But  he   never 
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said  anything  except,  "Have  some 
kummel." 

In  September  I  sailed  for  the 
States. 

It's  funny  when  you  tra\el.  You 
meet  some  people  you  like,  may- 
be more  than  }'our  friends  at 
home.  But  you  leave  and  you 
ne\'er  see  them  again.  You  can't 
run  over  to  Crete  to  visit,  so  you 
make  friends  with  people  who  live 
an  hour's  ride  away.  Outside  of 
an  hour  is  no  man's  land.  Still,   1 


liked  some  of  mx   friends  a  lot. 

I  was  settled  again  b}'  October. 
M}'  life  turned  calm  and  academic, 
nice  in  a  (juiet  way.  Sometimes  it 
got  boring,  but  it  had  its  moments, 
so  I  liked  it.  Crete  stayed  with 
me  and  I  thought  a  lot  about 
Peter  and  the  hotel.  I  wondered 
what  became  of  Wolf.  I  still  do 
and  some  da}'  I'm  going  l)ack  to 
find  out. 

ANN  COR!  )1  LI  A  'h5 
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ROOT-ROOM 


Tlie  educational  process  occurs  at  a  crucial  stage  in  per- 
sonal development.  The  period  of  emergence  from  adolescence 
IS  coupled  with  increased  mental  stimulation  and  greater  social 
intercourse.  The  individual  is  expanding  in  many  spheres  of 
personality.  It  is  a  time  when  the  mind  is  open  to  all  ideas 
because  lasting  opinions  have  not  yet  taken  their  form  and 
the  shell  of  the  person  has  not  yet  hardened.  It  is  the 
last  and  best  Ijudding. 


Since  the  value  of  education  is  mainly  in  the  discipline 
of  the  mind,  the  term  use  of  reason  comes  into  fullest  and 
richest  meaning-.  The  incipient  person  is  most  widely  in- 
fluenced by  the  spoken  and  written  thought.  The  unfolding 
of  his  promise  as  a  complete  individual  is  therefore  largely 
de])endent  upon  the  number,  variety  and  quality  of  his  contacts 
with  the  fruits  of  other  intellects.  Whether  in  meaningful 
conversation  with  contemporaries  whose  ideas,  values  and 
opinions  he  respects,  regardless  of  personal  agreement,  or 
in  books,  which  throw  open  the  whole  scope  of  human  history, 
these  contacts  stimulate  his  own  creative  powers.  He  can 
balance,  evaluate  and  enrich  his  half-formed  opinions  through 
a   mental    comparison. 

He  begins  a  complex  process  of  assimilation  in  which 
thoughts  presented  to  him  undergo  a  subtle  change.  His 
mind,  like  a  fastidious  scavenger,  dissects  opinions,  analyzing 
its  elements,  accepting  what  is  good  and  rejecting  what  is 
not  in  conformity  with  his  Christian  values.  In  a  very  per- 
sonal struggle,  he  is  coming  to  grips  with  reality.  It  is 
this  same  living  Christianity  within  which  his  whole  person 
must  operate.  When  this  is  realized,  he  may  assume  the 
unique  role  which  awaits  him  in  the  world  and  spiritual  society. 

Appreciating  the  meaning  of  reality,  the  individual  has  an 
obligation  to  explore  sincerely  his  own  possibilities  and  poten- 
tialities. These  are  never  more  adequately  realized  and  nur- 
tured than  in  the    earnest  pursuit  of  enduring  values. 

Christianity  bestows  the  gift  of  truth ;  nature  encumbers 
the  quest  for  knowledge.  Often,  the  mental  attitude  can  over- 
come the  indigenous  limitations.  If  this  period  is  a  budding, 
then  the  flower  of  the  person  must  be  open  to  all  which 
perfects.  If  every  person  and  circumstance  is  approached  as 
an  opportunity,  true  education    has  begun. 

— Maureen    Mangan    '63 


POE 


A  CRITICISM 


THE  distinctive  many-faceted  contributions  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  to  poetry,  literary  criticism,  and  the  short  story  are 
unrivaled.  They  are  reflective  of  the  man:  his  intelligence; 
his    imagination ;   his   suiTering. 

To  a  potentially  brilliant  mind  were  early  added  emotional 
strain  and  conflict — rejection,  disappointment  in  love,  deaths 
of  loved  ones — transforming  and  molding  his  imaginative  genius 
slowly,  yet  firmly.  Such  reflections  of  childhood  sufifering 
can  be  found  in  many  authors  who,  while  not  deliberately 
setting  out  to  do  so,  unconsciously  incorporate  into  their 
writing  their  early  hardships,  which  efifects  vary  according 
to  the  i)ersonality  of  the  author.  Graham  Greene's  The  Lost 
Childhood  mentions  one  such  author — Dickens — whose  early 
sufifering  gave  him  tremendous  sympathy  toward  his  youthful 
characters,  notably  Oliver  Twist  and  David  Copperfield.  Others 
become  cynical  in  their  approach  to  life.  Poe,  however,  be- 
comes neither  cynical  nor  sympathetic.  Instead  he  takes 
recourse  in  a  transcendence  of  reality  and  an  entrance  into 
the    realm    of   fantastic    imagination. 

Oh,  outcast   of  all    outcasts  most  abandoned  ! — 
to  the  earth  art   thou  not  forever  dead?     To  its  honors, 
to   its   flowers,  to   its    golden  aspirations — and    a 
cloud,  dense,  dismal,  and  limitless,  does  it  not   hang 
eternally  between   thy  hoj)es    and   heaven  ? 


This  selection  from  William  Wilson  can  l)c  inter])rete(l  as 
an  excellent  appraisal  of  Poe  by  Poe.  The  utter  pessimism, 
despair,  and  dejection  of  this  passage  reflect  Poe's  innermost 
feelings  of  disgust  and  rejection.  The  story  itself  depicts  in 
an  imaginative  way  the  schizophrenic  evolving-  of  an  indi- 
vidual's ])ersonality.  This  split-personality  is  Poe  himself  los- 
ing- contact  with  sensibility  and  reality  while  taking  flight  into 
himself.  He  does  not  wish  this  to  happen,  but  he  is  powerless 
to  suppress  it^ — and  in  this  sense  is  Poe  fatalistic — a  fatalism 
shown  not  only  in  his  work,  but  in  his  life  as  well. 

From  fatalism  Poe  descends  to  morbidity  as  reflected  in 
his  short  stories  on  death,  notably.  The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,  The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,  and  The  Masque 
of  the  Red  Death.  His  warped  imagination,  not  satisfied  with 
mere  generalities,  takes  pleasure  in  descending  to  the  pits 
of  horror,  dissecting  and  analyzing  each  decaying  detail.  This, 
done  to  such  an  extent,  often  results  in  a  ludicrous  finale.  An 
example  of  the  above  is  Berenice,  in  which  the  central  charac- 
ter's terrifying  absorjnion  in  and  desire  for  a  dead  woman's 
teeth    leads    to    an    almost    comical    conclusion. 

Death,  one  of  his  primary  subjects,  seems  to  have  re- 
pelled him  to  an  inordinate  degree.  In  all  probability  this 
likewise  resulted  from  his  early  losses,  his  fatalistic  nature, 
and  his  "aloneness."  Not  exactly  the  type  to  attract  legions 
of  friends,  Poe  most  likely  had  often  been  alone.  An  imagina- 
tion, both  active  and  morbid,  coupled  with  this  isolation,  re- 
sulted in  such  works  as:  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  The 
Premature  Burial,  and  A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,  all  of 
which  contain  one   common  element — fear  of  a  lonely   death. 

It  was  dark — all  dark.     I  knew  that  the  fit  was  over.     I  knew 

that  the  crisis  of  my  disorder  had  long  passed.     I  knew  that  I  had 

now   fully    recovered   the    use   of  my   visual   faculties — and  yet    it 

was  dark — all  dark — the  intense  and  utter  raylessness  of  the  night 

that  endureth  foreverniore. 

I    have    said   that    Poe    was    in   a   sense    schizophrenic.      As 

there  was  a  split  in  his  ])ersonality  so  also  was  there  a   duality 

in   his    writing — a    further    amplification    of    his    talent.       Such 

stories   as   The   Man    of   the   Crowd    and   his    tales   of    revenge 

and  murder:     The  Tell-Tale  Heart,  The   Black  Cat,   The  Cask 

of    Amontillado,    and    Hop-Frog,    evidence    an    interest    in    man 


and  show  Poe  to  be  an  intelligent  observer  and  analyst  of 
human  frailties.  The  disastrous  effects  of  alcoholism  are 
evident  in  The  Black  Cat;  the  haunting-  of  a  guilty  conscience  in 
The  Tell-Tale  Heart;  hatred  and  revenge  in  The  Cask  of  Amon- 
tillado: the  ])ettiness  and  cruelty  of  authority  in  Hop^Frog. 
However,  these  too  are  not  without  the  touch  of  eerieness 
and  horror  common  to  Foe's  other  stories. 

They  do,  however,  lead  to  his  tales  of  mystery  and  ra- 
tiocination in  which  morbidity  is  dropped  and  replaced  by 
logical,  unhampered  reasoning.  Included  in  this  section  are 
The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget, 
The    Purloined  Letter,  and  The   Gold  Bug. 

Poe's  literary  criticism  follows  in  the  same  logical  vein. 
In  The  Philosophy  of  Composition,  Poe  coldly  dissects  his 
poem.  The  Raven,  stating  his  progression  practically  step  by 
step  until  its  final  construction.  He  likewise  reasons  out  the 
construction  of  a  short  story  in  the  essay  of  the  same  name: 

A  skillful  artist  has  constructed  a  tale.  He  has  not  fashioned 
his  thou,e:hts  to  accommodate  his  incidents,  but  having  deliberately 
conceived  a  certain  single  effect  to  be  wrought,  he  then  invents 
such  incidents,  he  then  combines  such  events,  and  discusses  them 
in  such  tone  as  may  best  serve  him  in  establishino-  this  pre- 
conceived  effect. 

Poetry,  according  to  Poe,  should  have  as  its  immediate  ob- 
ject, pleasure ;  and  he  goes  on  to  prove  his  thesis  quite  ade- 
quately in  his  poetic  compositions.  Death,  of  course,  primarily 
the  death  of  beautiful  women,  is  ever-present ;  however,  his  love 
for  beauty,  his  fascination  with  sounds  and  excellent  use  of 
words  to  convey  vivid  impressions  are  likewise  inherent  in  his 
poetry.  The  latter,  like  his  short  stories,  is  not  logical,  but 
rather  imjjressionistic  as  in  The  Bells,  Ulalume,  and  A  Dream 
Within  a  Dream.  In  his  touching,  haunting  Alone,  we  have  a 
concluding  self-portrait  of  Poe  : 

From   childhood's   hour    I   have   not   been 
As  others    were — I   have  not   seen 
As  others  saw — I    could   not  bring 
My  passions   from   a   common   sprinpf — 
From  the  same    source   I   have    not  taken 
My    sorrow — I   could  not  awaken 
My  heart   to  joy  at   the  same  tone — 
And   all    I   loved — I   loved   alone —  .   .   . 

— Carmel   Picozzi  '63 
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The 
Long 
Sleep 


TTE  leaped  off  the  second  step  of  the  bus  and  walked  rapidly 
down  the  street,  not  so  much  as  a  person  in  a  hurry, 
but  as  one  who  had  an  opinion  of  himself  tliat  he  was  "going" 
places."  Indeed,  he  was.  Newly  appointed  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Jack  Schenfield  was 
only  thirty-two  years  old. 

He  tipped  his  Knox  hat  to  the  doorman  and  walked 
through  the  open  door.  As  he  stood  in  the  ascending  elevator 
he  prepared  a  little  speech.  Mr.  Sutherland,  I  would  like 
[)ermission  to  marry  Elizabeth.  xA.s  you  know,  I  can  easih' 
afford  .  .  .  No,  that's  too  formal.  Let  me  see  now  .  .  .  Good 
evening.  Mr.  Sutherland,  may  I  speak  with  you  for  a  moment .'' 
Elizabeth  and  I  have  decided  to  get  married  and  we'd  like  to 
have   your  approval.      Maybe   that    will   do   the   trick. 

The  elevator  got  to  his  floor  and  Jack  straightened  his 
tie.  As  he  rang  the  bell,  he  muttered  to  himself  and  wriggled 
his  nose.  It  was  a  good  straight  nose  above  a  wide  mouth. 
In  general,  he  had  a  candid  and  thoughtful    face. 

Elizabeth  opened  the  door.     She  smiled  at  him  with  some- 


thing  approaching  worship,  then  closed  her  eyes.  Standing 
on   tip-toes,    she   kissed   him   soundly   on   the    mouth. 

"Father's  in  the  study."  she  whispered,  "Oh,  Jack !  I 
wished  he  weren't  so  old-fashioned.  I  hate  to  see  you  going 
through   such   an  ordeal." 

"I'd  go  through  fire  and  boiling  oil  for  you,  darling,"  he 
said,    half-laughing   and   half-desperate. 

"And  I,  I'd  marry  you  if  the  whole  world  was  against  it. 
even   my  father." 

Elizabeth  took  his  coat,  while  Jack  gave  his  tie  another 
jerk.  They  stood  holding  hands  outside  the  study  door  which 
was  partly  opened. 

"Father,  Jack  is    here.     May  he  come  in  now?" 

"What?  Is  that  you,  Elizabeth?  What  is  it  you  want 
now?" 

"Jack  Schenfield,  the  boy  I  told  you  about,  he's  here. 
You   said  you  wanted  to  talk  to  him." 

"Come  in,  young  man.  Sit  down.  Elizabeth,  close  the 
door  behind  you." 

The  room  was  ominously  still.  He's  just  what  she  said 
he  was,  Jack  thought.  Mr.  Sutherland  was  one  of  those  ex- 
tremely efficient,  masterful  men,  towering  over  other  men 
both  in  size  and  command.  It  would  be  easy  to  guess  that 
he  had  great  powers  of  intellect,  but  as  appearance  is  not 
always   accurate   in    such   matters,   Jack   reserved    judgment. 

"I  understand  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter.  I'll  tell 
you  frankly  that  she  is  not  well — mentally  unbalanced.  Let 
me  finish  (this  remark  directed  to  a  strange  sputtering  sound 
from  Jack) — Elizabeth  may  appear  to  be  cjuite  normal  to 
you,  but  she  has  twice  been  hospitalized  for  erratic  behavior 
— in  the  Harkness  Pavilion.  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
I  know  my  daughter.  Of  course,"  he  said,  looking  away  for  a 
moment,  reflectively,  "I  want  her  to  be  happy  but, — she  is 
definitely  not  ready  for  marriage  and  I  doubt  that  she  ever 
will  be.  She's  only  twenty-five  and  I  think  she  would  be 
better  off  here  for  another  few  years,  at  least.  For  your  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  hers,  I  think  you'd  better  forget  my 
daughter." 

Mr.  Sutherland  rose  from  his  chair  sharply  and  stepped 
towards  the   door. 
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"Well,  that's  all.  I'm  rather  busy.  Nice  to  have  met 
you,  Mr.  .  .  .    ?" 

"Wait  a  minute.  Mr.  Sutherland.  I  intend  to  convince 
you  otherwise.     If  you'll   please  sit  down,  Sir." 

Mr.  Sutherland  looked  surprised  and  annoyed.  He  was 
obviously  not   used  to   having  his   will  opposed. 

"1    haven't   got  time  for  this — this — " 

"You  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Sutherland.  You  apparently  haven't 
got  time  for  people  at  all,  especially  Elizabeth.  She's  told 
me  of  her  troubles  and  something  about  the  cause.  I'm 
ignorant  of  those  facts.  I  can  make  her  happy.  She's  always 
been  lonely.  I'll  give  her  every  material  confort  she's  had 
all  her  life,  more  if  she  wants  them.  But  I'll  give  her  some- 
thing else.  I'll  give  her  my  love,  my  time.  I'll  give  her 
myself.  She's  never  had  anybody  to  depend  on  like  that. 
She's   starved    for  love.     That's   all  that's  wrong   with   her." 

The  volume  of  Jack's  voice  had  increased  considerably 
and  now  he  lowered  it  and  continued. 

"I'm  sorry  to  be  so  brusque,  Mr.  Sutherland.  I  know 
your  work  is  important  and  you  probably  try  to  do  everything 
you  can  think  of  to  make  Elizabeth  happy — the  best  schools, 
the  best  doctors,  books  and  food,  and  plenty  of  expensive 
clothes,  but  there's  more  than  that  to  life.  Elizabeth  tells 
me  that  her  mother  loved  you  deeply,  that  you  haven't  been 
the  same  since  she  died.  That  kind  of  love,  a  love  that 
cares  only  for  its  object,  that's  the  kind  of  love  I  want  to 
give  Elizabeth.  A  love  she  never  had.  I  want  the  best  thing 
for  Elizabeth.  I  would  also  like  to  have  your  approval  of 
our  marriage  because  it  would  please  her.  But  I  do  mean 
to  marry  her.  It's  what  she  wants  too.  Shall  we  call  her  in 
and  ask  her?" 

During  the  tirade,  Mr.  Sutherland  had  at  first  been  out- 
raged, pacing  up  and  down  the  large,  well-furnished  study, 
raising  his  finger  now  and  then  to  interrupt.  In  a  while,  he 
seemed  to  calm  down  to  the  point  of  dejection,  sinking  into 
a  massive  leather  chair,  bending  over  with  his  face  in  his 
hands.  He  recovered  his  composure  quickly,  however,  and 
lit  a  cigarette  to   conceal  his   recent  agitation. 

"Tell    me,    young    man.      Mr.    ?       What    did    you    say 

your  name  was?" 
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"Jack  Schenfield." 

"Yes,  tell  me  Mr.  Schenfield,  how  will  you  have  so  much 
time  for  Elizabeth  with  that  job  you  have — Eastern  manager, 
is  it  ?   for  the  Ford  Motor   Company." 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  I'll  never  be  too  busy  to  be  interested 
in   anything    she   is." 

He  hurried  on  before  Mr.  Sutherland  could  launch  an 
indignant  reply.  "Elizabeth  will  always  be  the  most  important 
thing    in   my   life." 

"That's  very  nice.  Now,  when  did  you  two  plan  to  get 
married?" 

"We    were   thinking  of   July.      May  I    call    Elizabeth?" 

"In  just  a  moment.  Are  you  and  my  daughter  going  out 
this    evening?" 

"Yes,  we  are." 

"I  just  wondered.  You  can  call  Elizabeth.  We'll  take 
care  of  the  details  of  the  wedding  some  other  time.  I  have 
a  lot  of  work  to  do." 

He  stood,  held  out  his  hand  to  Jack  and  immediately 
returned  to    his    work. 

"He  certainly  is  strange,"  Jack  thought.  "He  was  so 
angry  and  then  he  gave  in  so  easily — and  look  at  him  now, 
completely  expressionless.  As  if  he  cared  litle  one  way  or  the 
other   whether  Elizabeth  gets  married.     I  just  wonder   ..." 

Jack  opened  the  door  and  called  Elizabeth.  She  came 
at  once  and  breathed  one  word  "Well?" 

"It's  all  right,  darling.  Your  father  gives  us  his  per- 
mission." 

Elizabeth  embraced  him.  She  stood  then  for  a  minute 
or  two.  looking  into  his  eyes  with  that  same  near-worship, 
knowing  nothing  else  in  the  world.  She  started  at  a  cough 
from  her  father  and  went   to   him. 

"Oh,    Father !     Thank  you  so  much.     I  am   so,  so  happy." 

Mr.  Sutherland  only  glanced  at  his  daughter  though  she 
hugged  him.  "I  wish  you  both  the  best,"  he  said  abstractedly 
and   turned   again   to   his    work.      "If   you'll   excuse    me   now." 

Jack  and  Elizabeth  left  the  apartment  on  their  date. 

It  was  1  :30  A.M.  when  they  returned.  Elizabeth  asked 
Jack  to  come  in  for  coffee  and  cake.  He  stayed  for  only 
twenty  minutes.    Elizabeth  puttered  around  the  kitchen  tidying 
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up  and  s:ot  ready  for  bed.  It  was  two-thirty  when  she  called 
Jack  to  say  good  night.     She  fell  asleep  quickly. 

At  3:41  A.M.  she  stirred  in  her  sleep  and  finally  awakened. 
There  was  a  strange  cacophony  of  sound  in  the  air.  Eerie 
moans  and  high  pitched  scratching  noises  were  mingled  with 
a  clanging  sound.  All  of  it  alternately  increased  and  decreased 
in  volume  in  a  slow   rhythm. 

Her  teeth  chattered  and  she  was  still  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  She  jumped  out  of  bed  and  immediately  the  noise 
stopped.  She  stood  for  a  moment  deciding  and  finally  put  on 
a  robe  and  began  to  look  around  the  room.  Finding  nothing, 
she  went  out   into  the  living  room. 

Elizabeth  screamed  loud,  long,  and  hysterically.  A  hor- 
rible ghoulish  figure  la}-  mangled  on  the  tioor,  dead.  Her 
cry    was   an    uninterrui^ed   spasm   of    terror. 

"What's  the  matter,  Elizabeth?  What  is  it?  Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth ! !"  She  realized  vaguely  that  her  father  was  talk- 
ing to  her,  shaking  her,  but  she  was  speechless.  She  thought, 
"Doesn't  he  see  it?  Ell  point  to  it.  Ell  jwint.  \\'hy  doesn't 
he  turned  around?  Why  doesn't  he  let  go  of  me?  Eet  me 
point.  Don't  hold  me  so  tight,  she  screamed  only  in  her  mind. 
Her  father  continued  to  lead  her   to  her  bedroom. 

"My  dear,  dear,  little  girl.  My  dearest,  dearest,  child! 
Daddy's  here.     It's  O.K.     Everything's   going  to  be  all  right!" 

She  was  still  sobbing,  heaving  hysterically.  Her  father 
held  her  for  a  long,  long  time,  whispering  to  her,  "It's  O.K., 
baby.  Daddy's  here.  Daddy  will  take  care  of  you.  You 
can  stay  here  always.  Daddy  wouldn't  let  you  go  out  in 
the  strange,  cold,  horrible    world.     You're   safe  here." 

But    Elizabeth   was   still   hysterical. 

"I  won't  let  you  go  with  that  horrible  Jack.  He's  so 
awfid  and  mean  and  cold.     You  stay  with  Daddy." 

After  a  while,  Elizabeth  sat  quietly  in  a  state  of  mute 
shock.  Her  father  left  her  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  sitting  on 
the  bed.  Elizabeth  sat  there  stiftly  and  stared  ahead  of  her. 
Her  father  begged  her  to  lie  down,  which  she  did.  Immediately 
the  awful  sounds  began  again.  Elizabeth  started  to  thrash 
about  wildly  in  the  bed  and  almost  choked  on  her  screams. 
Her  eyes  raging  and  wild,  she  ceased  to  think  except  of 
blackness  and  night,  but  she   still  screamed. 
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Her  father  lield  her  down  in  tlie  l)ed  gently  and  tried 
to  (|uiet   her  hut   the   noise   continue(L 

"What  is  it.  darling"?  Bah}',  what's  the  matter?  Daddy 
is  here.  I'll  .always  take  care  of  you.  I  won't  let  you  go 
ever." 

She  finally  sat  u]).  hut  her  cries  covered  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  sound.  Her  mind  darkened  more  and  she  hegan  to 
whimper  and  huddle  against  her  father's  chest.  He  said  to 
her  softly,  "Dear  hahy.  I'm  going  to  call  the  doctor  so  he 
can  give  you  something  to  i)ut  you  to    sleep." 

Mr.  Sutherland  called  the  doctor  at  4:30  A.M.  from  his 
hedroom.  He  came  quickly  and  administered  a  soothing  tran- 
c;ullizer.  At  7:00  A.M.  that  morning  Elizaheth  was  admitted 
once   more   to   the   Harkness    I^avillion. 

When  Jack  called  for  her  that  afternoon.  Mr.  Sutherland 
told  him  gently  of  the  night's  trouhles.  The  hosi)ital  had 
orders  not  to  admit  him  when  lie  came.  He  came  every  day 
for  the  five  months  of  her  hospitalization,  hut  he  never  saw 
her  again.  She  hung  up  on  him  whenever  he  phoned  and 
she  refused  to  oj^en  the  door  when  he  came  to  her  home. 
So,   after   all,  Mr.  Sutherland  had  heen   right. 

— Edith  Cresmer   '65 
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Sir  Patrick  ^s  Son  Speaks 


I  will    not   serve  the  killer-king; 

My   father   served  him   well, 

I  live    to  kill  the  killer-king- 

And  damn  our  hlood-red  souls  to  hell. 

The  king-   ha'  killed  Sir   Patrick  Spens 
As  sure  as   with   his  blood-red  hand. 
He  stabbed   him  deep  and  twist  the  blade. 
He   laid  him  in  the  sand. 

The  king  has  drunk  his  blood-red   wine  ; 
Rich   gems   and  gold   wished  he. 
For  these    he  made    my   master  dear 
To  sail   a   stormy  sea. 

My  lord  ha'  called  his   Scotsmen: 
"Wi'  sun  or  storm,  we   sail   abread." 
They   ha"   kissed    their   wives    and  bairn; 
W'i'    moon    the    sand    ha'    made    their    bed. 

The   bald  king  drinks  his  blood-red  wine. 
He    hears   the   dead-bell    ring 
For  braw  and  brave    and  Godly    knight 
Killed    bv   the   blood-red   killer-king. 


— Anne   Cordilia   '65 


Editor's  Note:  This  poem  is  a  modern  answer  to  the  early  Englisli  ballad 
Sir  Patrick  Spciis,  which  tells  the  story  of  a  loyal  knight  who  followed 
the  King's  orders  although  it  meant  certain  death  for  himself  and  his  men. 
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SOCIALISM: 


Its  Changing  Character  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century 


Socialism  is  an  amorphous  philosophy.  It  has  existed  in 
the  United  States  from  earliest  times  in  any  number  of  its 
possil)le  forms.  In  the  very  early  days  of  America,  the 
socialist  movement  was  primarily  confined  to  sporadic  groups 
committed  to  a  philosoi)hy  of  Utopian  Socialism.  Utopian 
Socialism  was  based  on  purely  moral  conceptions  and  derived 
its  inspiration  from  the  teachings  of  Christ  or  other  codes 
of  ethics.  \'ery  often,  Utopian  Socialism  was  confined  to 
one  of  a  number  of  religious  sects.  However,  in  the  era  of 
Jacksonian  Democracy,  the  Utopian  Socialist  movement  be- 
came less  confined  to  persons  of  a  like  religious  conviction. 
The  turmoil  of  the  era  of  Jacksonian  Democrac}-  in  the  1830's 
gave  rise  to  many  changes  in  the  American  way  of  life 
Social  Dynamism,  generated  from  the  top  of  the  x-Xmerican 
political  system  in  the  person  of  Andrew  Jackson,  percolated 
down  to  all  phases  of  American  life.  It  is  in  this  era  that 
great  strides  were  made  in  the  field  of  free  public  education 
Property  qualifications  were  eliminated  in  voting  and  thus 
more  ])eo])le  were  given  a  voice  in  all  levels  of  American 
government.  Social  reform  and  social  advancement  were 
being  worked  out  and  developed  within  the  existing  political 
and  social  framework  of   America. 

At  this  time,  however,  attem])ts  at  Utopian  Socialism. 
free  of  a  religious  context,  were  also  made.  These  were  efforts 
to  escape  and  not  better  the  existing  systm.  The  famous 
examj^le  of  New  Harmony,  founded  by  Robert  Owen,  offers 
proof  of  an  undercurrent  of   Utopian  Socialism. 

Modern  Socialism,  as  distinguished  from  Uto])ian  Social- 
ism, is  primarily  economic  in  character.  \A  hen  the  Communist 
Manifesto  was  i)ublished  in  1848.  it  gave  voice  to  a  rather 
prevalent  line  of  thought  among  many  in  Europe.  Socialism 
among  the    workers   in  the    new   industrial   centers   of   Europe 
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was  ^i^rowing.  Many  maintain  that  it  was  a  fear  of  socialism 
that  ultimately  caused  the  failure  of  the  Revolutions  of  1848 
in  Europe.  The  middle  class,  it  is  contended,  was  forced  into 
a  coalition  with  the  forces  of  the  Right,  l:)ecatise  they  feared 
the   socialist    orientation  of  the    wag'e  earners. 

Man\-  of  the  political  revolutionaries  fled  to  the  United 
States  after  the  failure  of  the  Revolutions.  As  a  result,  the 
year  1848  marks  a  change  in  the  character  of  American 
socialism.  The  refugees  of  the  Revolutions  of  1848  included 
many  radicals,  as  well  as  such  men  as  Carl  Schurz,  who  was 
to  make  a  permanent  and  indelible  mark  on  American  political 
life.  Included  in  the  radical  element  was  a  man  like  W'ilhelm 
W'eitling,  who  published  a  socialist  organ,  Die  Republik  der 
Arbeiter,  and  also  founded  a  centralized  organization  of  lalxjrers 
among  the  German  immigrant  population  in  the  United  States. 
The  movement  of  Modern  Socialism  was  confined  ])rimarily 
to  the  German  immigrant  groups  until  the  Civil  War. 

Again,  as  in  1848,  it  was  a  stimulus  from  Europe  that 
changed  the  character  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States.  The 
founding  of  the  European  International  \\'orking  Men's  As- 
sociation by  Karl  Marx  at  London  in  1864  changed  socialism 
in  the  United  States  from  an  immigrant-based  movement  to 
one  much  more  general  in  character.  Branches  of  the  Inter- 
national were  founded  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
this  basic  reason  for  the  change  in  socialism  in  the  1860's,  the 
development  of  the  United  States  as  an  industrial  nation,  with 
a  nationalized  and  very  integrated  economy,  made  the  working 
force  of  wage  earners  much  greater  in  number.  However, 
there  never  really  developed  a  general  commitment  to  a  social- 
istic philosophy  among  the  American  working  force.  This 
was  in  part  due  to  pragmatic  reasons,  fear  of  losing  their 
jobs.  Socialism  was  looked  upon  with  fear  by  a  great  many 
Americans  and  any  workers  suspected  of  a  radical  turn  of 
mind  were  not  employed.  Also,  and  perhaps  more  fundamen- 
tal, the  existing  political  parties  within  the  United  States  began 
to  adapt  to  the  changing  situation  of  an  industrial  America. 
Progressivism,  culminating  in  the  figures  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  W'oodrow  Wilson,  attempted  reform  at  the  level  of  the 
Federal  Government,  thus  destroying  the  appeal  of  the  pro- 
ponents of    the   more   revolutionary   and   radical    solution. 
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Socialism,  as  a  political  philosophy  and  efifective  economic 
program,  never  became  an  active  third  party  movement  in 
the  United  States.  Perha])s,  this  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  it  seems  to  be  a  transplanted  philosophy.  This 
stimnlus  for  Modern  Socialism  in  1848  and  later,  after  the 
Civil  War,  was  European.  This  and  the  added  factor  that 
the  American  Government  adai)ted  itself — chiefly  through  the 
inspiration  of  the  Populist  and  Progressive  movements — to 
the  changing  characteristic  of  the  United  States,  had  given 
socialism  the  role  of  a  third  part}'  in  the  United  States.  As 
such,  it  has  been  much  like  a  prompter  off  stage  at  the 
theatre,  sometimes  influencing  the  general  action,  but  never 
completely   capturing  the  scene. 

— Rosemarie    McGrath    '63 

The  Gift 

So    much   time    is   si)ent 

In  wasting  \\ords  upon  the  air, 

In  banter  and  in  useless  pleasantries 

That  our  reality  is  planted 

Foot-deep   in   hard-])acked    grime. 

What  say  the   men  whose  minds  are    fertile  creepers? 
—  In  solitude,  we  grew. 

I    am  no    hermit ; 

I  have  no  wish  to  be. 

The  earth  is  best   for  me  where  other  grass   has  grown 

And  I    can  touch  the  roots 

Of  other  minds,   other  ways. 

I   must   withdraw  awhile 

To  turn  and  twist  within  myself 

What  I  have  learned  among  the  crowd. 

When  I   have    made  the  altered  kernel   mine 

I  turn  back  unto  my  source 

To   liarvest   once   again. 

I   will    not  waste  myself  in  sterile  intercourse 
I    will    not    squander    with   you    my   only   gift 
To    each   who    gives,   I   feel   a   debt ; 
I  will  rei)ay   thee  on  my  return. 

— Maureen  Mangan  '63 
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the  enlightenment 


"Why,  John.  I  (Hdn't  expect  to  see  you  here.  That's  a 
pretty  lont;-  tri]) ;  there  was  really  no  need  for  it.  After  all. 
a  man  knows  wlio  his  friends  are.  Well !  They  certainly 
arrange  these  ])laces  heautifully — you  know,  soft  lighting,  un- 
obtrusive colors;  clever,  when  \ou  think  about  it.  And  the 
fl(n\ers !  Ho\'.  T  tell  you.  I  haven't  seen  so  many  flowers 
since  Anne  and  I  were  married.  Oh.  come  on  now.  John,  there's 
no  need  to  hem  and  haw.  We  all  have  to  go  soiuetime.  I'm 
not  saying  I  don't  miss  her.  l)ut.  well,  a  modern  man  doesn't 
waste   time  on  unnecessar}-  grief. 

"^ou  know,  in  a  way.  it  isn't  sorrow  at  all — it's  plain 
selhshness.  It  may  sound  crass,  but  more  than  Anne  herself. 
I  miss  the  little  things  she  did.  Be  darned  if  I  can  find  my 
cuff  links  any  more !  And,  well  naturally,  the  house  could 
stand  a  going  over. 

"Oh,  sa>',  is  that  Judge  X'ewcombe  in  the  corner?  I  tell 
you,    John,    that's    really    something.      I    must    have    impressed 
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the  old  boy  and  no  one  can  tell  me  that's  bad.  Confidentially, 
all  the  right  people  showed  up.  Vou  know,  a  thing  like  this 
shows  a   person  just    where  he  stands. 

"But  about  Anne — we  had  a  fair  sixteen  years.  Let's 
not  kid  anybody  and  say  they  were  perfect.  But,  hell,  Anne 
and  I  were  well-suited  and  marriage  counselors  or  not,  it's 
a  good  thing  to  say  about  your  marriage.  Yessir,  we  were 
extremely  well-suited.  I'm  an  honest  man — I  make  no  bones 
about  where  I  stand.  Told  Anne  the  first  thing  out — this 
religion  nonsense  is  for  the  ignorant.  You  know  what  I'm 
trying  to  say — that  stuff  went  out  with  witchcraft  and  the 
rest   of    it. 

"Don't  get  me  wrong;  she  was  no  great  shakes  at  piety. 
A  sensible,  level-headed,  practical  woman,  Anne  was.  It  was 
just,  well,  her  background.  I  guess  there  are  still  plenty  of 
people  burdened  with  that.  It's  hard  to  change  your  habits 
even  though  your  mind  knows  better.  She  would  cling  to 
some  ridiculous  symbol  or  another.  But  I  set  her  straight — 
'Anne,'  I  said,  'be  honest  with  yourself,  these  things  are  a 
crutch,  just  a  mental  crutch.  Mature  people  don't  need  them.' 
I  don't   pull  any  punches,  as  I  said  before. 

"Well,  anyway,  these  things  take  time.  I  started  to  do 
pretty  well  in  business.  I  guess  you  know  most  of  it — you 
were  there.  I  didn't  bother  her  about  it.  I  just  figured  to 
let  it  slide  and  no  more  was  said  about  it.  Then,  too,  time 
goes  by,  you  assume  she's  come  around — why  not,  she's 
intelligent. 

"So  we  never  had  any  kids.  Plenty  of  time  for  that  later. 
If  she  was  lonely,  she  never  said  anything.  Lonely !  What  ajn 
I  saying?  I  told  you  we  were  well-suited.  We  had  our  life 
and  it  was  a  comfortable  one.  Anne  kept  her  looks — you 
have  to  give  her  that — for  a  woman  in  her  forties,  she  had 
a  certain  fresh  look.  I  won't  say  it  wasn't  an  asset.  In  fact, 
I  bet  Lattimer  made  me  that  offer  because  he  was  impressed 
by  Anne. 

"It  was  pretty  close.  Four  men,  top  men,  were  con- 
sidered for  the  job.  But  Anne  swung  it  for  me — Lattimer 
really  took  to  her. 

"So  you  can  imagine  how  shocked  I  was  when  the  doctor 
told   me.      I    mean,    there's    never   been    anything   like    that    in 
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our  family.  Anne's  aunt  had  cancer  tlioui;h.  It's  a  depressing- 
thing  to  see  someone  you  know  that  well  wasting  away. 
You  want  to  l)e  sick  or  run  away  or  maybe  both.  But  like 
everything  else,  you  get  used  to  it.  It's  just  a  matter  of 
applying  ordinary  common  sense — you're  faced  with  an  un- 
pleasant  situation   and  you've    got  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"It  wasn't  just  the  bills,  although  there  were  plenty  of 
them,  it  was  trying  to  act  like  everything  was  the  same  and 
she  was  going  to  get  w^ell.  I  tell  you,  John,  it  was  quite  a  strain. 
Finally,  though,  even  Anne  realized  what  was  what.  You 
can't  hide  a  fire  under  a  basket.  Her  first  reaction  was  quite 
natural — shock.  It's  almost  impossible  to  think  of  }'ourself 
as  dead — it  frightens  me,  and  it  frightened  Anne.  She  cried 
a  lot  or  sat  stony-faced  with  pillows  propping  her  up  against 
the  bed.      She   wouldn't   talk  to    me   for  awhile. 

"It  wasn't  fair ;  that  was  how  she  said  it.  Fair !  What 
in  this  world  is?  But,  we  men  know  better — a  woman  always 
expects  virtue,  honor  and  justice  from  the  most  impersonal 
things.  We  both  knew^  that  death  was  part  of  a  cycle ;  true, 
a  cycle  over  which  we  had  no  control,  but  we  had  come  to 
view    it    as  payment   for  life. 

"I  thought  that  Anne,  in  her  own  brave  way,  would  con- 
tinue the  remainder  of  her  life  as  she  had  before.  I  suppose 
only  doctors  can  tell  how  much  a  fatal  disease  afl^ects  a 
person's  mind.  Oh,  }es,  there  was  (juite  a  change  in  her ! 
It  was  as  if  she  delved  back  into  the  safety  of  her  childhood 
and  clung  to  it  to  prevent  or  in  some  way  delay  her  death. 
She  developed  a  real  and  terrible  fear  of  being  a  corpse.  She 
had  recurring  nightmares  in  which  she  was  sitting  in  a  coffin. 

"I  guess  you  must  have  known  there  was  something  wrong 
— I  came  to  the  office  drawn  and  tired  from  talking  to  her 
all  night.  I  was  walking  around  in  a  daze — mufi^ed  a  couple 
of  deals  while  I  was  at  it.  The  real  sinker,  though,  was  her 
fanatical  obsession  to  have  a  Christian  burial.  She  would 
talk  for  hours  about  the  arrangements  I  must  make — for  the 
chapel,  the  minister,  the  prayers  to  be  said  as  they  laid  the 
coffin  in  the  grave.  She  grew  anxious,  she  begged,  pleaded, 
nagged — no,  I  couldn't  believe  it.  either — to  have  me  j^romise 
her    everything. 

"Well,   naturally    I   viewed    all   this   as   the   hysterics   of  an 
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irrational  woman.  I  found  it  hard  to  think  of  her  as  my  wife. 
This  creature  was  not  Anne,  it  was  some  sort  of  macabre 
deception. 

"Her  declining-  ph}sical  condition  progressed  at  a  ra])id 
rate  and  her  ravings  became  worse.  In  some  weird  way,  it 
gave  her  strength.  Every  evening;  she  would  ask  the  same 
thing- — to  be  buried  in  a  Christian  way.  Towards  the  end,  she 
would  plead  wearily — 'Please,  Phil,  please' — until  it  approached 
a  kind  of  litany.  It  was  irritating-,  infuriating.  We  quarreled 
often — although  I  realized  that  in  her  state,  it  was  a  waste 
of  time. 

"The  night  she  died,  a  tremendous  change  came  over  her. 
The  old  Anne  returned,  she  was  calm,  almost  serene.  She 
greeted  me  cheerfulh-  and  I  was  frankly  relieved.  I  could 
never  cope  with  emotional  outbursts.  The  stranger  had  gone. 
Anne  was  back.  I  Avas  grateful,  although  I  suspected  the 
new  mood  wouldn't  last.  She  asked  me  again.  This  time. 
however,  she  used  none  of  her  former  methods.  She  agreed 
that  it  was  meaningless,  an  empty  form,  but  she  asked  me 
in  the  name  of  our  love  to   let  her  die  happy. 

"I'm  not  an  insensitive  man;  Anne  was  spending  her  last 
bit  of  existence  that  night.  What  should  I  say?  Of  course, 
I  promised. 

"She  died  (piite  simply,  a  short  time  afterward.  A  last 
sigh,  a  stirring  and  then  gone — like  a  wisp  of  smoke.  What 
does  a  man  do  then?  It  was  the  end — there's  a  sort  of  fultill- 
ment  of  the  life  cycle   in  death. 

"\\'ell.  the  doctors,  and  the  undertakers  and  the  relatives 
came  soon  enough.  It  was  like  a  whirlwind — everyone  rush- 
ing arcjund.  Nobody  seamed  to  expect  anything  of  me  or 
even  take  notice  of  my  presence.  I  let  her  sister  decide  about 
the   clothes — I   couldn't   know   the   first   thing    about   that. 

"The  funeral  director  finally  consulted  me — ])robably  after 
he  thought  I  had  calmed  down.  But,  John,  there  was  nothing 
to  calm  down  about — I  had  accepted  death  all  my  life  as 
a  natural  occurrence.  It's  only  the  fact  that  takes  you  !:>}' 
suri)rise.  Anyway,  he  asked  me  for  some  photographs  of 
Anne  so  they  could  arrange  her  jjroperly.  Yes,  arrange  was 
the  very  word  he  used.  A  sudden  repulsion  seized  me  as  I 
thought  of  Anne,  her  face  caked  with  powder,  her  body  waxen 
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and  unreal.  The  director  was  saying-  at  this  ])(jint,  something- 
about    the    minister.      The    minister,    imagine ! 

"The  whole  ridiculous  situation  ex])lo(led  before  mv  eyes. 
All  my  life  I've  held  to  m\-  views  and  now  I  was  to  become 
a  h}j)ocrite.  What  would  all  my  friends  think?  Not  to  menti(jn 
the  sarcasm  of  enemies  as  they  leered  about  how  I'd  'gotten 
religion.'  Xo,  it  was  too  much  for  a  rational  man  to  take. 
'Cremate  her.'  I  said.  I  admit  the  director  was  taken  aback. 
The  others  had  led  him  to  believe  it  would  l)e  a  Christian  burial 
— a  typical  farce  with  all  the  trimmings.  Don't  think  1  didn't 
see  him  mentall}-  deduct  all  his  hue  fees  for  a  coffin.  But 
these  fellows  are  never  at  a  loss  for  lon^^i;.  \\'h\\  in  ten 
minutes  time,  the  old  boy  wanted  to  talk  me  into  the  finest 
marl>le  urn    money  can  buy. 

"Funerals  are  just  a  lost  of  nonsense  an}\vay.  The  re- 
mains will  be  scattered  wherever  they  scatter  remains  now- 
adays. Lattimer  was  a  little  surprised — I  think  deep  down, 
he's  a  conformist — so  I  said  it  was  Anne's  idea.  WHiat's  the 
difference  and  it  might  do  me  some  good  some  day.  You  have 
to  figure   all  the  angles. 

"\\'ell.  the  most  part  of  the  wake  is  over,  and  that's  that. 
I'll  be  glad  to  get  out  of  this  place.  It's  difficult  t(j  plav  the 
grief-stricken  role  everyone  expects  and  anything  less  is  a 
trifle  shocking.  Actually,  though,  things  have  turned  out  rather 
well.  As  I  said,  all  the  right  people  showed  up.  W'ell.  John, 
it  was  good  to  see  you.  You'll  have  to  excuse  me  now.  I 
think   I   see  the  chairman  of    the  board  over  there." 

— Maureen   Alangan   '63 
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As  the  West  has  fragmented  aesthetics  into  its  modes 
of  ex])ression  (usually  music,  art  and  literature),  Africa  has 
integrated  its  culture  into  a  unity  which  nearly  defies  Western 
categorization.  African  poems  are  rhymed  drum  l)eats, 
dances  are  sculptures  extended  in  space  and  time  and  chants 
are  religious  incantations  released  by  carved  masks.  There- 
fore, although  one  may  discuss  the  written  literature  of  the 
African,  this  is  an  intellectual  abstraction  whicii  in  reality 
exists  only  in  harmony  with  other  elements. 

Africa's  prose,  sculpture,  poetry — indeed  all  forms  of  its 
artistry — are  unified  because  they  spring  from  the  same 
philosophic  conception  of  existence,  i.e.,  Ntu,  "the  point  from 
which  creation  flows  (and)  in  which  Being  and  beings  coa- 
lesce." ^  An  African  writer  does  not  merely  describe  Ntu, 
the  life  force,  but  actually  creates  and  changes  it  by  in- 
fluencing Kintu  (material  things  without  intelligence,  e.g., 
sky,  dirt,  bow  through  efforts  of  Muntu — a  living  or  dead 
man.  -      The   cook   and  the    farmer,   "])roducers,"   would   be   re- 


1.  Jahnheinz   Jahn,   Muntu — An    Outline  of  N co-African    Cutiirc.    (London 
1961),   p.    101. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  121. 
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o-ardefl  as  creative  artists  since  they,  like  the  sinoer  or  painter, 
are   resp()nsil)le    for   infusini>-   Ntu   into   the    world. 

This  concept  is  behind  the  iin])act  of  the  sjjoken  word, 
whicli  in  Western  terms  niioht  he  said  to  have  mystical 
significance.  Whereas  in  the  West,  the  word  is  considered 
as  a  sign  or  symbol  and  an  image  ])recedes  the  word,  in 
.Africa  "the  word  is  there  before  the  image"  and  it  does  not 
describe  but  rather  i)roduces  existence.  ■'  Therefore,  when  an 
African  poet   writes: 

The  storks   are  coming'  now — 
white  specks  in  the    silent  sky. 
They  had  gone    north   seeking 
fairer  climes  to  build  their  homes 
When  liere    was   raining.^ 

he  is  not  portraying  an  already  existin;'  scene  in  more  beau- 
tiful and  symbolic  language  for  his  audience  but  is  rather 
the  cause  of  the  movement  of  the  birds,  and  their  beauty 
is  the  effect  of  his  words.  This  use  of  the  word  results  in 
a  language  of  stark  clarity,  dee])  emotion  and  perhaps  "the 
most  sophisticated  and  realistic  of  all  aboriginal  literatures."  ' 
However,  African  efforts  have  not  always  been  so  favor- 
abl}-  received  in  the  West.  Early  native  folk  lore  anthologies  " 
left  the  impression  that  African  literature  was  primitive  and 
consisted  mainly  of  animal  tales.  The  scarcity  of  a  represen- 
tative body  of  \\orks  in  European  languages  has  also  con- 
tributed to  distorted  evaluations  of  the  African  literary  scene. 
The  West's  criteria  of  judgment  may  have  been  too  static  for 
African  literature,'  e.  g.,  the  impact  of  the  word  expression  and 
the  social  context  of  African  literature  were  given  little  consider- 
ation by  many  critics.  **  Appreciation  also  awaited  expansion 
of  the  criteria  of  a  civilized  society  to  include  oral  transmission 
of  literature  and  the  "language  of  the  drums."  Indeed  the 
concept   of  "African   Literature"   is   itself    relatively  new,  since 

3.  I  hid.  p.  151. 

4.  Gabriel    Okara,    Spii-it    of    the    Wind,    .hi    .Ifri-aii    Trcastirw    Lan^ston 
Hughes    (New   York,    IWiO),   p.    181. 

5.  Bollingen  Series  XXXII,  .Ifricaii  Folktales  and  Sculpture   (New  York, 
1952).' 

6.  Leo  Frobenius'  African  Genesis  is  probably  the  most  offensive  of  these 
anthologies  in  its  reference  to  the  selection  of  material. 

7.  Jahn,   op.    cit.,   pp.    121-126. 

8.  As    late     as     1959    a    new    anthology     of    .\frican    literature,    African 
Voices.    Peggy    Rutherfoord    made    no    reference    to    this    distinction. 
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up  until  the  later  part  of  the  1940's,-'  its  literary  efiforts  were 
subject  to  much  denationalization,  i.e.,  each  colonial  power 
claimed  the  works  of  its  colony  as  rightly  belonging  to  its 
own    "national    literature."  ^^ 

As  indicated  earlier,  much  of  the  literature  of  Africa 
was  orally  transmitted,  esyjecially  by  drummers  using  specially 
constructed  instruments.  But  early  missionaries  banned  "drum 
talk"  and  consequently  this  knowledge  has  been  lost,  while 
modern  educational  stress  in  most  African  states  imposes 
upon  the  natives  a  form  of  expression  which  is  alien  to  the 
rhythm   of    their  culture. ^^ 

Despite  these  difficulties,  however,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  African  translations  is  increasing  rapidly.  Some  of  these 
works  still  stress  the  same  tO])ics  as  the  early  myths  and 
tales,  i.  e.,  the  universe  and  its  beginnings,  the  animal  world 
and  man  and  his  fate.'-  A  particularly  compelling  illustration 
is  The  Lost  Beads  by  Jessie  Hertslett,  in  which  a  young  girl, 
Ganda.  descends  to  the  depths  of  a  lake,  for  her  l:)eads  had 
been  thrown  in  the  dee]^  pool  by  the  rivals  for  the  love  of 
the  chief's  son,  Xdoda,  and  there  Ganda  has  adventures  in 
the  company  of  a  bewitched  woman. '-^  This  short  story  utilizes 
the  traditional  "black  magic"  of  the  oral  incantations  and 
twentieth    century  psychological   emphasis. 

Although  reliance  on  the  old  stories  is  less  and  current 
works  may  not  seem  like  the  "real"  Africa  to  Western  readers 
since  the  jungle  is  usually  omitted  from  the  setting,  to  the 
contem])orary   African   writer, 

"There  are  no  hidden  meanings  in  my  lines. 
For  they  are  but  the   strains  a  lover  sings — 
The    songs  of  one    who  revels  in  his  youth, 
Wlio    wants    to    mingle   with    the    forest    pines. 
And  (lance  on  autumn  hills    of  fire  rings, 
Witli  time,  and  stars,  and  have  as   partner  truth."  ''^ 
and  he    is   still   cai)able    of  evoking  the   unique  African   realism 
and   clarity   of   thought. 


9.    Jalin,    op.    fit.,   p.    210. 

10.  David    Wright,    South    African    Stories    (London,    1960)    pp.    11-14. 

11.  Jahii,    op.    cit..  pp.   209-213. 

12.  Bollingeii    .Scries    XXXII,    op.    cit..    p.    132. 

13.  Jessie  Hertslett,   Endulo — Muc/ic   Talcs  from  .Ifrica    ( Pietermaritzburg), 
pp.    13-21. 

14.  Juan     Almciidro,     Toiiiorron'     Is     Soon.     Soiith     African     Poetry:      A 
Nczi'  Anthology,  Roy  Macnab  and  Charles  Gulston  (London  1943)   p.  3 
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Since  many  African  aulliors  write  from  their  historical 
lierita<^-e  of  op])ression,  nnmerous  political  themes  of  the  con- 
flict of  man  against  man  and  man  against  tyrannv  are  used. 
Herbert  T.  K.  Dhlomo.  a  l»antu  i)oet,  reflects  this  trend  in 
Valley  of  a  Thousand  Hills  in  which  he  picttires  ".  .  .  tortured 
visions  of  the  race  a  groaning  symphony  of  grim  discordant 
notes  of  race  and  creed."'"'  This  idea  is  again  used  by  Jonio 
Kenxatta  in  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Jungle,  a  satire  of  Western 
iniperialism.  The  political  theme  is  extremely  ])o])ular  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  among  such  authors  as  Peter  Abrahams. 
Nadine  Gordimer  and  Alan  Paton. 

More  unicpiely  African  have  been  the  modes  of  expression 
on  the  theme  of  sexual  attraction  and  love.  The  Torn  Veil, 
by  Babel  Dove-Dancjuah.  a  West  African,  examines  the  mat- 
rimonial relationship  by  an  examination  of  an  unkind  hus- 
liand's  attitude  to  his  old-fashioned  cloth-woman  wife.'*'  The 
ironic  universality  of  sensual  attraction  has  its  spokesman  in 
Wilfred  J.  Plumbe.  whose  i^oem  Sisters  speaks   for  itself. 

In  a    sultry,  squalid   lane, 
between  low  huts  of  sun-baked  mud, 
where   abject  beggars  spat  up  blood 
and  filthy  chickens    ran, 
a   Bantu  sir],  alert   for  men, 
half-turned,   writlied   wanton   hips 
and  gaily  smiled    eyes. 
Hashing  teeth  and    primitive  thick  lips 
"Come   in,   come   in — Oh,   don't    go    by ! 
While  at  the   cinema,  ten  streets   away, 
the  latest  blonde,  a    silken    dress 
clinging  to   tender  bust  and  thigh, 
painted  and   permanently    gay 
nio.st   civilized  and   clean, 
tipped    with    seductive    loveliness;    upon    the     screen."'' 

The  more  usual  sex-nature  relation  is  expressed  perhaps  most 
lieautifullv  by  B.  W.  \'ilikazi.  considered  the  greatest  Zulu 
poet.'-    in   Umamina   in    which   he   reveals    that   his   "black   and 


13.    Herbert    I.    E.    Dhlomo.    I'allcy    of   a    Thousand    Hills.    South    African 
Poetrv.  A  Neii'  Antholo(/\<.  Macnab  and  Gulston    (London  1943)   p.   7S. 

16.  Mabei    Dove-Danquah.    the    Torn    Veil.   African    .Vru'    ll'ritinc/.   Cullen 
Young    (London,    1947),   pp.    43-50. 

17.  Wilfred   J.    Plumbe.   African   Poems  and   Others    (London.    1951)    p.   2. 

18.  Jahn,    op.  cit.,  p.  209. 
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ebony   maiden"   has   filled  him    with   "the   bitterness   that   lurks 
in  the  heart  /  like  a  wild  beast,  and  is  called  love."  ^^ 

Christianity  appears  as  a  unifying  theme  in  the  most 
significant  African  novel,  Chaka/'  by  Thomas  Mofolo.  in  which 
the  "new"  religion  is  equated  with  life,  and  the  evil  of  Chief 
Chaka  is  equated  with  sorcery.^"  However,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  Mofolo  was  the  only  author  to  be  successful  in 
the  handling  of  this  theme  and  later  authors  equated  the 
religion    with    the    unpopular    elements   of    imperialism.^^ 

Nature,  sex,  ])olitics  and  religion — these  four  themes  find 
expression  in  ty])es  from  the  sonnet  sequence^-  to  the  novel. 
(Chaka,  Thomas  Mofolo.)  Many  compositions  are  i:)refaced 
\\ith  ])hrases  such  as  "for  flutes  and  bolafong"  '^'^  which  il- 
lustrates the  unity  of  African  culture,  mentioned  earlier. 
Conventional  rhyme  schemes  are  used  such  as  the  "a-b-c-b-c" 
refrain  of  Nightfall  on  the  Plains  by  Wilfred  J.  Plumbe.^*  The 
poetry  forms  range  from  the  free  verse  of  Kobina  Parkes 
(Ghana)    which    almost    sings    for    drum    accompaniment: 

Give  me  black  souls. 

Let  them  be  black 

Or  cliocolate  brown 

Or  make  them  the 

Color   of  dust — 

Dustlike, 

Browner  than  sand. 

But  if  you  can 

Please  keep  them  black, 

Black.2'^ 
to  the  more  conventionally,  yet  none  the  less  powerful,  rhymed 
lines    of  Wilfred  J.   Plumbe. 

Maybe  now  that  night  has  come, 

he  hears  within   the  forest,  far  and  deep 

the  old  persistent  challenge  of  a  drum — 

for  now,  the  moon  is  up  and  roused  from  day-time  sleep, 

a    fiercer  Africa  of  weird  encroaching  power 

breaks   through  the  leaves  and  the  liana  strings,^'' 

19.  B.   W.   Vilikazi,    lUiianiina.  African    Voices,   Peggy   Rutherfoord    (New 
York,    1959),  pp.  46-48. 

20.  Thoma.s    Mofolo,    CJmka    (London,    1931),    pp.    1-89. 

21.  Jahn,  op.  cif..  p.   209. 

22.  Charles    Eglington,   Nc-i'icta,    Macnab,    op.    cit.,   pp.    11-LS.. 

23.  L.    S.    Senghor,    O    Thc.u^    Strccls'.    Black    Orpheus    #9     (June    1961) 
p.    7. 

24.  Plumbe,  op.    cit.,  p.   5. 

25.  Francis  Ernest  Kobins  Parkes,  African  Heaven,  Hughes,  op.  cit.,  p.  177. 

26.  Plumbe,   op.  cif.,    p.    11. 
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As  the  literary  type  lyric,  free  verse  and/or  chant  fuse  with 
the  selected  theme,  usually  one  of  sex,  politics,  nature  (jr 
religion,  the  content  is  the  last  factor  which  reveals  the  worth 
of  African  literature.  The  geographic  and  historic  facts  of 
the  area  are  important  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter,  as 
revealed  in  the  case  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  whose 
literature  has  been  called  "grumpy  and  grousing."  '^'  Indeed, 
often  the  stories  are  set  in  the  slum  areas  of  Sophiatown  or 
Johannesburg  and  the  characters,  whether  blacks  on  the  na- 
tive reserves  or  apathetic  whites  in  the  moneyed  towns,  are 
psychologically  peeled  from  head  to  toe  for  attitudes  of 
superiority,  defiance  or  rejection.^®  Although  the  setting  and 
actions  of  characters  in  works  by  European  authors  such  as 
Alan  Paton  are  best  known,  there  is  some  Bantu  and  Zulu 
literature,  which  due  to  government  restrictions  often  find 
publishers  outside  of  the  Union. -'■^  These  factors  seem  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  native  authors  remaining 
devote  themselves  to  history  or  non-controversial  poetry.^" 
The  Union  of  South  Africa  would  seem  to  have  the  best 
potential    for    future    native    literature,    if    conditions    improve. 

West  Africa  has  produced  the  greatest  volume  of  liter- 
ature, after  the  U.S.A.,  and  works  which  are  usually  colorful 
and  flamboyant.  C.  O.  D.  Ekwensi  has  been  responsible  for 
stories  set  on  banana  plantations.'*^  in  a  king's  palace^-  and 
in  a  cozy  native  hut.'*'*  Amos  Tutuola's  The  Palm-Wine 
Drunkard  relies  heavily  on  his  own  experiences  as  a  cocoa 
farmer.  Other  authors  such  as  Oyono  and  Matib  would  seem 
to  substantiate  the  hopes  which  are  being  placed  on  the 
West  Africans  as  truly  using  African  realism  to  accurately 
portray  their  environment.'** 

East  African  literature  contains  the  only  touch  of  roman- 
ticism to  be  found  in  African  literature,  which  has  been  at- 
tributed   to    the    heavv    reliance    on   the    old    mvths    and    tales 


27.  Rutherfood.  op.  cit.    (Foreword),  p.  5. 

28.  Wright,     op.    cit..    pp.    15-29,    65-78,   90-182. 

29.  Jahn,  op.    cit..  p.  2()9. 

30.  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

31.  C.   O.   D.   Ekensi,   The  Bniiaiia    Peel,  Young,   op.   cit..  pp.    11-20. 

32.  C.    O.    D.    Ekensi,    Ritual   Murder.    Rutherfoord,   op.    cit..   pp.    125-132. 

33.  C.  O.   D.    Ekensi,   The  Tinted  Scarf.  Young,   op.   cit.,  pp.  21-27. 

34.  Jahn,   op.    cit.,  pp.   209-216. 
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which    have    also    undergone    a    heavy    European   and   Oriental 
influence. ^^ 

The  fusion  of  form  and  content  is  therefore  complete  with 
this  brief  examination  of  the  way  some  authors  have  used 
setting,  subject  and  action  to  best  advantage.  The  resulting 
entity  is  African  Literature  ! 

The  most  common  adjective  in  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  "primitive"  in  regard  to  African  culture,  particularly 
literature.  Perhaps  this  has  lost  its  usefulness  if  not  its  valid- 
ity, through  the  revelations  of  recent  years.  Indeed,  the  con- 
cept would  seem  to  need  definite  remolding — in  one  direction 
at  least — when  the  similarity  between  African  "savageness" 
and   twentieth    century   avant'garde   poets   is    so    strong. 

— Clara  Rodriguez  '64 

And  in  Prose 

The  corn  your  people  eat  is  human  eyes 

The  cups  from   which  your  people   drink  are  skulls. 

Song  of  the  Baronga 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  any  aspect  of  South  African 
life  without  taking  into  account  the  racial  problem  which  is 
the  prime  concern  of  all  its  thinking  citizens — white  as  well 
as  black.  This  is  particularly  and  most  importantly  true  of 
the    literature   of   the   country. 

The  Union  is  a  nation  seeking  to  justif}-  itself.  Americans 
who  visit  it,  we  are  told,  are  constantly  approached  by  the 
white  citizens  of  the  land  and  asked  what  America  thinks 
about  the  racial  policies  of  South  Africa's  governors.  When, 
as  usually  happens,  they  are  told  of  American  abhorrence 
and  disgust,  they  are  insulted  and  defensive,  and  plead  for 
understanding.  The  outward  manifestation  of  a  guilt  is  a 
neurosis.  When  an  entire  nation  acts  neurotically  and  at  the 
same  time  produces  a  large  body  of  literature,  this  output 
may  be  examined  on  other  than  purely  classical  critical  grounds. 

Examined  solely  on  the  basis  of  literary  worth.  South 
Africa  has  produced  very  few  works  and  fewer  writers  of 
any  value.  Alan  Paton,  Nadine  Gordimer,  and  Peter  Abrahams 
are  the  Union's  only  major  contributions  to  world  literature. 
None    of    the    three    is    of    Boer    descent.      The    first    two   are 
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Eng^lish ;  Abruhanis  is  a  Ne^ro.  From  a  nation  of  fifteen 
million  with  a  history  of  one  hnndred  fifty  vears,  this  is 
pitifully  meager.  We  see  the  justification  for  Leila  Hadley's 
statement  that  South  /\frica  has  virtually  "no  tradition  of 
literature."^  However,  as  Miss  Hadley  also  remarks,  it  "has 
produced  a  noticeably  large  body  of  contemporary  literature."  ^ 
Much  of  this  contemporary  literature  has  taken  on  a 
new  purpose.  It  is  not  used  to  justify  "apartheid."  but  either 
to  demonstrate  the  injustice  of  the  system,  as  in  Too  Late  the 
Phalarope  b\-  Alan  Pat(jn,  to  escape  from  the  system,  as  in 
The  Voice  of  the  Serpent  by  Nadine  Gordimer,  or  as  in 
Peter  Abrahams'  Mine  Bay,  to  show  the  necessity  of  over- 
coming the  system.  All  these  works  are  of  major  importance 
as  literature  because  their  authors  are  able  to  universalize 
South  Africa's  shame.  The  works  by  other  authors  remain 
provincial ;  they  deal  with  incidents  which,  though  of  great 
local  importance,  contain  nothing  of  value  for  the  literary 
critic. 

Because  these  authors  are  of  importance  completely  aside 
from  their  South  African  citizenship,  we  shall  consider  them 
as  our  examples  of  the  three  attitudes  mentioned  by  examin- 
ing the   works  of  each. 

Alan  Paton  has  universalized  the  South  African  condition 
by  writing  a  book  of  theology  and  mock-theology.  Too  Late 
the  Phalarope  has  a  simple  story.  A  policeman,  Pieter  van 
V'laanderen,  has  an  affair  with  a  young  Negro  girl.  She 
helps  an  enemy  of  Pieter  reveal  what  he  has  done  and  he 
and  his  entire  family  are  disgraced  and  destroyed.  In  the 
theology  of  the  Dutch  Refornied  Church.  Pieter's  great  sin 
is  not  adultery  but  miscegenation ;  and  because  the  church 
wields  great  temporal  power,  sins  against  it  bring  quick  and 
sure  retribution.  The  difiference  between  this  artificially  con- 
ceived sin  and  actual  moral  sin,  such  as  Pieter's  adultery,  his 
wife's  coldness,  his  father's  cruelty,  and  even  his  own  sinful 
belief  that  he  had  committed  a  sin  in  miscegenation,  gives 
the  novel  much  of  its  interest. 

The     fact    that     the    entire    atmosphere    of     the    book    is 


2.  Leila     Hadley,     Africa's    Literary    Landscape.       Saturday    Review    July 
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cleansed  and  purified  by  Pieter's  destruction  makes  us  at 
least  sus])ect  that  the  destruction  is  tragic  and  that  he  is  a 
tragic  hero. 

When  Pieter's  captain  learns  the  entire  story  of  wliat 
has  happened  to  him,  and  Pieter  has  already  been  destroyed, 
he  speaks  to  his  Lieutenant's  father-in-law.  The  old  man 
says,  "I  would  shoot  him  like  a  dog,  wouldn't  you?"  The 
captain  replies,  "No."  But  the  old  man  says,  "He  has  offended 
against   the  race."     Paton's  conclusion : 

Then   the   captain    said   trembling,    "Meneer,    as   a   policeman 

I    know  an   offence  against  the   law,  and  as   a    Christian   I    know 

an    offence  against   God ;   but   I   do   not  know    an   offence  against 

against  the   race."  * 

But    South    Africa    as    a    whole    cannot     forgive    Pieter's 

"sin."     Because  he  has  had   intercourse  with   a  Negro  girl,  his 

aunt  must  write : 

His  father  shut  the  door  of  his  house,  and  his  brother 
would  not  leave  the  shelter  of  Buitenverwagting,  and  his  married 
sisters  hoped  that  none  would  remember  their  unmarried  names. 
His  young  sister  Martha  had  given  back  her  ring,  and  the  young 
dominee  did  not  know  whether  to  take  it  or  refuse ;  nor  did  the 
old  dominee  know  how  to  counsel  him,  being  torn  between  his 
love  for  the  man  and  his  love  for  the  Church,  that  must  be 
beyond  reproach,  and  not  a  cause  of  stumbling."' 
Pieter's  father  dies  of  grief  and  his  aunt  concludes  the 
book  with  a  solitary  tragic  chorus  : 

And   I   grieve   for,   and    the   house   he  has   made    to  fall    with 
him,    not    as    with    Samson     the    house    of   his     enemies,    but    the 
house  of  his   own  flesh  and  blood.     And  I   grieve    for  the  nation 
that   gave    him   birth,   that   left   the    trodden   and    the   known   for 
the  vast  and  secret  continent,    and  made  there  songs  of   heimwee 
and  longing,  and  the  iron  laws.     And    now  the    Lord  has  turned 
our  captivity,  and   I  pray  we  shall  not  walk  arrogant,    remember- 
ing  Herod    whom   an   Angel   of   the    Lord   struck    down,   for   that 
he  made  himself  a  god.^ 
Paton  starts  the  book   by  establishing   the  Boers  as  great 
enough    for    tragedy    and    possessed     of    a    tragic    flaw.      For 
there    is   nothing   piteous   about    what    happens    to    Pieter,    but 
something  terrible.     The   fault   of    the   Dutch   lies   not   in   their 
weakness  but  in   their  strength.      Paton  describes  this  strength 
and  flaw  : 


4.  Alan   Paton,   Too   Late  the  Fluilan  pe.     Signet  p.   182. 
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For  they  had  trt'kkf<l  from  the  Britisli  (lovcrnniciit  with 
its  officials  and  its  missionaries  and  its  laws  that  made  a  black 
man  as  good  as  his  master,  and  had  trekked  into  a  continent, 
dangerous  and  trackless,  where  wild  beasts  and  savage  men,  and 
grim  waterless  plains,  had  given  way  before  their  fierce  will  to 
be  separate  and  survive.  Then  out  of  the  harsh  world  of  rock 
and  stone  they  had  come  to  the  grass  country,  all  green  and 
smiling,  and  had  given  to  it  the  names  of  peace  and  thankfulness. 
They  had  built  their  houses  and  their  churches;  and  as  God  had 
chosen  them  for  a  people,  so  did  they  choose  Him  for  their 
God,  cherishing  their  separateness  that  was  now  His  will.  They 
set  their  concjuered  enemies  apart,  ruling  them  with  unsmiling 
justice,  declaring  "no  equality  in  Church  or  State,"  and  making 
the  iron  law  that  no  white  man  might  touch  a  black  woman, 
nor  might  any  white  woman  be  touched  by  a   black    man. 

And  to  go  against  this  law,  of  a  people  of  rock  and  stone 
in  a  land  of  rock  and  stone,  was  to  be  broken  and  destroyed.' 
Admirable  as  we  may  find  Paton's  writing,  and  awe-in- 
spiring as  a  traged}'  with  a  whole  people  as  tragic  hero  may 
be,  let  us  recognize  that  this  too  is  an  apology  for  bestiality. 
In  Alan  Paton's  non-fiction  we  find  a  completely  decent  person 
who  is  appalled  at  conditions  in  Sotith  Africa  and  seeks  to 
ameliorate  them.  "^  However,  even  he  cannot  escape  his  peo- 
ple's gtiilt,  and  as  in  Too  Late  the  Phalarope  and  also  Cry,  the 
Beloved  Country,  lie  ])resents  us  with  situations  so  terrible 
that  the\-  excite  our  admiration  for  the  people  who  endure 
them.  Mr.  Paton  elsewhere  shows  he  realizes  that  these 
people  can  rightfully  cause  only  disgvtst. 

Nadine  Gordimer,  the  second  of  the  authors  we  shall  con- 
sider, is  as  decent  a  person  as  Alan  Paton.  We  see  this  in 
the  infrequent  non-fiction  by  her  which  is  published  in  this 
cotmtry.  However,  when  Miss  Gordimer  sits  down  to  create 
a  world,  she  is  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  racial  conflicts 
of  the  Union  to  the  extent  that  Paton  is.  Because  a  literary 
world  without  conflict  is  a  bore,  and  because  racial  tension 
is  the  South  African  author's  major  source  of  conflict.  Gor- 
dimer cannot  create  ver}-  intricate  worlds.  Therefore,  she 
writes    somewhat    better    short    stories   than   longer    works. 

The  stories  we  are  going  to  analyze  are  in  Xadine  Gor- 
dimer's  first  collection.  The  Soft  Voice  of  the  Serpent.  In 
her  later  collections,  \\hen  she  does  attempt  to  face  apartheid 
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squarely,   her   stories  suffer  because  of  her  own  weakness. 

In  The  Soft  Voice  of  the  Serpent,  we  are  rarely  shown 
any  obvious  awareness  of  the  existence  of  Negroes.  When 
we  are,  they  are  very  rarely  referred  to  as  Negroes,  being  in- 
stead called  "native."  or  "us  here  in  Athalville  Location."  •' 
Gordimer  will  even  write  about  a  character  at  some  length, 
have  her  cry.  and  let  us  know  that  she  is  a  Negro  by  describ- 
ing the  tear  rolling  down  a  1)lack  cheek. ^'^  We  are  reminded  of 
some  of  America's  over-sensitive  liberals,  who  are  offended 
if  they  are  reminded  that  the  majority  of  the  membership  of 
the  NAACP  is  colored.  This,  in  a  South  African  context,  is 
ridiculous. 

Nadine  Gordimer  writes  in  the  tradition  of  Henry  James 
and  Virginia  W'oolf.  She  is  far  more  interested  in  the  sen- 
sibilities of  her  characters  than  in  their  actions.  In  this  respect 
she  is  almost  unicjue  among  African  novelists.  If  her  vision 
of  life  were  purely  one  of  sensitivity,  then  indeed,  racial 
problems  would  be  of  no  interest  to  her.  But  we  see  in  her 
later  stories  and  in  her  articles  that  this  is  not  so;  that,  in 
fact,  her  passing  over  of  the  dif^culties  between  Boer  and 
Zulu  is  another  example  of  the  neurosis  of  the  South  African 
nation. 

In  the  excellent  title  story.  The  Soft  Voice  of  the  Serpent, 
we  were  shown  at  the  start  a  man.  "twenty-six  and  very 
healthy." — healthy  enough  to  sit  up  in  his  wheel  chair.  The 
character  analogies  that  come  to  mind  are  Milly  Theale  in 
James'  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  and  Ralph  Touchet  in  Portrait 
of  a  Lady.  Gordimer  has  no  jiretensions  to  being  another 
James,  and  the  quality  which  in  James  is  spiritual  is,  in  Gor- 
dimer, mystical. 

Gordimer's  mysticism  in  the  title  story  is  shown  by  her 
consistent  and  ambiguous  use  of  the  "pathetic  fallacy,"  e.  g., 
"Everything  was  vast  and  open,,  the  sky,  the  wind  blowing 
along  through  the  swaying,  trembling  greens,  the  flowers 
shaking  in  vehement  denial."  The  author  does  not  choose 
to  tell  us  just  what  the  flowers  are  denying.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  crippling  (the  man  has  lost  a   leg)   of  the  healthy   twenty- 
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six-year-old.    perhaps    it    is    a    denial    of    the    disturbing    effect 
of  the  wind. 

The  man  is  wheeled  into  a  garden  and  left  alone.  He 
sees  a  locust  at  the  foot  of  his  chair  and  sees  that  the  insect 
has  also  lost  a  leg.  He  has  by  this  time  adjusted  himself  to 
being  a  cripple,  and  he  is  able  to  smile  at  the  bug.  He 
considers  this  ability  a  triumph  of  mind.  He  calls  his  pretty 
and  devoted  wife  to  him  and  shows  her  the  insect.  Idly,  they 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  a  locust  growing  a  new  leg.  They 
humorously  urge  it  not  to  indulge  in  self-pity.  Finally,  the 
woman  pokes  the  locust  with  a  stick  and  the  insect  stops 
hobbling  forlornly  about  and  flies  away.  The  last  line  of 
the  story  reads.  "They  have  forgotten  that  locusts   can  fly."  " 

The  obvious  moral,  that  we  can  never  reconcile  ourselves 
to  a  diminution  of  freedom,  is  imiversal.  The  last  line  re- 
minds one  a  little  of  Zen  sayings  and  a  lot  of  modern  white 
Southern  Americans.  ]:)articularly  Carson  McCullers.  Truman 
Capote,  and  William  Styron.  Like  these  Americans.  Gordimer's 
theme  is  that  of  the  individual,  alone,  sick  (compare  Gor- 
dimer's cripi^le  to  McCuller's  mute  in  The  Heart  is  a  Lonely 
Hunter),  It  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that  these 
writers  all  create  against    a   similar  background. 

When  Gordimer  does  give  her  story  a  South  African 
locale,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  ignore  race.  It  is  equally 
impossible  for  her  to  confront,  with  all  the  emotional  and 
intellectual  reserves  of  her  mind,  body  and  soul,  the  actual 
disaster  of  her  country.  In  The  Amateurs,  she  writes  only 
about  Negroes  at  the  Athalville  ...ocation.  She  uses  humor 
and  understatement  to  oppose  her  government's  racial  policies. 

The  story  is  simply  an  account  of  a  performance  by  a 
visiting  Negro  troupe  of  actors  of  Wilde's  The  Importance  of 
Being  Ernest.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  shown  in  the 
audience's  behavior ;  the  educated  sector,  which  is  in  the 
majority,  is  reserved,  the  rest  are  polite,  somewhat  more 
appreciative,  and.  unintentionally,  just  a  bit  rowdy.  Just 
the  portrayal,  so  skillfully  done,  of  Negroes  as  ]ieople.  must 
have  shocked  the  majority  of  white  South  Africans.  The 
other  phase  of  the   audience's    reaction,   its   immense   gratitude 
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at   l:»eing   able   to   see  a    theatrical   ])erformance,    is   the   closest 
Gordinier  comes  to  a   shout  of  social  protest. 

While  Paton  talks  of  strength  and  Gordimer  of  sensitivity. 
Peter  Abrahams  combines  both  approaches  to  life.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  Abrahams  is  himself  a  Negro  may  account  for 
the  slight  lifting  of  guilt  which  permits  this  combination.  At  the 
same  time,  his  position  as  a  Negro  in  a  nation  which  deems 
him  thus  inferior  has  prevented  him  from  developing  more 
than  a  rudimentary  grasp  of  English  literary  styles.  To  the 
very  considerable  extent  that  native  ability,  a  coherent  view 
of  life,  and  a  subject  matter  and  characters  suited  to  simplicity 
of  representation  can  overcome  this  lack  of  polish,  Abrahams 
succeeds  literarily. 

Mine  Boy  is  simply  plotted.  A  young  Negro  "from  the 
North,"  goes  to  Johannesberg  to  work  in  the  gold  mines. 
Befriended  by  a  household  of  varied  characters,  his  struggle 
from  Negrohood  to  Manhood  begins  in  human  relationships. 
Each  person  in  the  house  serves  a  separate  function  in  Xuma's 
life,  and  the  tightness  yet  diversity  of  plot  which  this  device 
insures    is  a   credit   to    Abrahams'   skill   as    a   novelist. 

Each  of  these  people  has  struggled  with  the  racial  system 
and  has  found  a  jirivate  solution.  One  solution  is  drink,  an- 
other is  stoicism,  and  a  third,  nihilism.  As  in  the  other  two 
books  studied,  the  character  is  left  completely  alone  to  face 
the  system.  The  woman  whom  Xuma  loves  contracts  the 
neurosis  of  the  Boer  and  deserts  him  in  an  attem]:)t  to  lead 
a  "white"  life.  The  woman  who  first  befriends  him  is  arrested 
for  selling  beer,  an  act  legal  only  for  white  citizens.  The 
man  who  sought  escape  in  drink  is  accidentally  killed  while 
in  a  drunken    stupor,  a  victim    of  the   system. 

The   result   of   these   occurrences   is   Sartrean  nausea: 

Light  followed  dark  and  dark  followed  light.  For  days 
it  had  gone  on  and  on  like  that.  Time  had  lost  its  meaning. 
All  things  were  unreal.  And  above  this  unreality  was  the  sky 
and  the  earth  and  people.  There  was  eating  and  working  and 
sleeping  and  drinking.  People  were  the  same.  They  quarrelled — 
and  they  fought  and  they  laughed  and  they  loved.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  world  did  not  care  about  people.  And  people 
did  not  care  as  well.  This  big  earth  that  they  said  was  round 
like    a   ball,    it   kept   on    its   way.      Daddy   died   and    it    kept    on. 
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Leah   went  to  jail  and   it  kept  on.     How  is  it?     Why  is  it?     Who 

cares  about  people  ?  ^- 

In  his   despair.    Xuiiia   is   given   the    friendship   of   a    white 

man.      And    because    it    is    a    trtie    friendship,    it    must    he    not 

the    friendship  of   Xegro   for    white    man.  Init   tliat    of    man    for 

man :  .  . 

"No.      \'ou  must  think  as  a    man  first.     You  must   be  a  man 

first    and    then    a    black    man.      That    is    the    right    way,    Xunia. 

When   you    understand    that    you    will    be    a    man    with    freedom 

inside   your   breast.      It   is   only    those   who   are    free   inside   who 

can   help   free   those   around   them."  ^^ 
Xuma's     solution    is    that     of    the    "noble     savage."       His 
triumph    is    due    to    his    being    a     spirit,    rather    than    a    mind. 
It    is   interesting,  though    by  no  means   conclusive,  to  compare 
Xuma    to   Abrahams. 

x^brahams  has  been  educated  in  colleges  in  South  Africa 
and  has  earned  his  living,  for  the  most  part,  b\-  writing.  He 
has  done  commission  work  for  the  London  Observer,  and 
has  written  several  scripts  for  the  B.B.C.'s  Third  Programme. 
If  he  doesn't  believe  in  the  solution  presented  in  Mine  Boy, 
he  also  has  a  guilt  to  expiate.  Again,  good  creative  writing 
is   being   done    against   a  neurosis. 

South  African  literature  has  as  yet  presented  us  with 
little  of  value.  The  writers  presented  constitute  the  oidy 
sizeable  body  of  South  African  literature  which  has  so  far 
stimulated  so  great  an  interest.  In  terms  of  the  guilt  here 
posited,  this   is   not   surprising". 

That  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  produced  a  writer 
such  as  Paton,  who  has  a  true  tragic  view  of  life,  that  it 
has  produced  a  writer  of  Xadine  Gordimer's  sensitivity,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  that  it  has  produced  a  Negro  writer 
with  the  hard  compassion  of  Peter  Abrahams,  gives  us  per- 
haps some  slight  hope  for  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  slimness  of  output,  the  last  elections,  and  the  fact  that 
even  Paton  and  Gordimer  to  some  extent  evade  the  most 
pressing  problem,  support  the  generally  accepted  thesis  that 
blood  will  be  South  Africa's  final  solution. 

— Peg  Candee  '64 
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Shadow  and  Light 

The  dappled  shadows  flew 

Across  your  partly  shaded  face 

Making  depths   appear   in  that   calm   look 

And  opening  doors  into  your  soul. 

Your  brows  were  knit  in  awesome  thought 

And  for  the  merest  space  of  time 

The  thought  in  both  our  minds  was  one. 

And  yet  a  part  of  me  stood  back 
To  look  as  an  observer  on  this  thing. 

The  dappled  shadows  flew 

Across  your  partly  shaded  face 

And  the  smile  I  saw  was  reflection  of  my  own. 

We  smiled  shyly,    in   friendship  and  delight. 


-Maureen    Mangan    '63 
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